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PREFACE 





We love over-emphasizing our little differences, our hatreds, 
and that is wrong. If humanity is to be saved, we must focus on 
our affinities, the points of contact with all other human beings; 
by all means we must avoid accentuating our differences. 
Jorge Luis Borges! 


This small volume contains a slightly expanded version 
of the four Alexander Lectures I delivered at University 
College, University of Toronto, on 28 February and 1, 2, 
and 3 March 2005. Except for the addition of some exam- 
ples and elaboration of argument, I have tried to keep 
these lectures exactly as they were delivered to retain the 
sense of an oral presentation. In terms of content, this 
book is somewhat different from its predecessors in the 
Alexander Lectures series, which has traditionally been 
focused on Western, particularly English, literature. In 
contrast, texts discussed in this book go beyond the 
boundaries of the West and are discussed from the per- 
spective of East-West studies. In a way, this creates a con- 
siderable challenge because the very attempt at East-West 
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comparative studies is more often than not viewed with 
suspicion, if not dismissed outright as untenable. In our 
intellectual climate today, the pursuit of knowledge is so 
often rigidly compartmentalized that scholars become 
specialists who would not dare look beyond the fence 
of their narrowly defined specialties. With their eyes 
focused on particular trees on their very own turfs, the 
specialists tend to lose sight of the vigour and beauty of 
the forest, and they often look at the forest with misgiv- 
ings and distrust. In addition to the usual specialist’s sus- 
picion of broad comparative work, there is an even 
greater challenge to East-West studies: it still seems habit- 
ual for many, including many scholars, to think in crude 
conceptual blocks like East and West, the Oriental and the 
Occidental, as though these were incommensurate or 
fundamentally different entities. Such an emphasis on 
cultural difference not only provides a seemingly attrac- 
tive symmetry of thinking (not to mention the attractive- 
ness of a hierarchy), but also gives comfort in a sort of 
mental economy that makes it so easy to assert the self 
vis-a-vis the other and saves one the trouble of careful 
investigations of individual cases and meticulous inquir- 
ies into the equivalence, convergence, or overlapping of 
ideas, images, themes, and expressions. 

Those accustomed to think in large conceptual blocks 
may indeed be uncomfortable that such careful investiga- 
tions will necessarily obscure borderlines and complicate 
the picture of neatly defined identities. That may be one 
of the reasons why East-West studies remains a rarity, 
while simplistic and stereotypical differences are often 
touted as the defining characters of cultures and tradi- 
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tions. It is largely against such a background that this 
book is written to present a counter-argument that 
emphasizes affinities and similar patterns in literary texts 
East and West, rather than dwelling on radical discrepan- 
cies and fundamental differences. 

Of course, differences in language and culture do exist, 
but they exist within one and the same culture as much as 
between or among cultures. In China, the Confucian 
emphasis on the efficacy of rites and protocols in moral 
conduct and political governance is definitely different 
from the Taoist advocacy of non-action or non-interfer- 
ence in the natural course of things, and also different 
from the Buddhist belief in the effect of karma and after- 
life, the aspiration for nirvana out of the cycle of life and 
suffering, or life as suffering. For students of classical Chi- 
nese literature, the perfect manoeuvring of difficult met- 
rical forms to express emotions in a direct and natural 
manner in Tang poetry is different from the inquisitive 
and almost introspective tendency in some of the poetry 
of the Song dynasty; Du Fu’s pensive mood and concerns 
for the sufferings of people in his time are different from 
the bold imagination, striking imagery, and self-assertive- 
ness of Li Bai. Similarly in the West, the Catholic faith is 
different from Protestantism; the classicism of Racine and 
Corneille is different from the naturalism of Shakespeare; 
or, to quote George Steiner: ‘The Middle Ages experi- 
enced by Walter Scott were not those mimed by the Pre- 
Raphaelites ... The Platonism of the Renaissance is not 
that of Shelley, Hólderlin's Oedipus is not the Everyman 
of Freud or the limping shaman of Lévi-Strauss.’” Indeed, 
differences exist among poets of the same tradition, even 
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of the same age, as much as they do among different cul- 
tures and traditions. Cultural homogeneity is as decep- 
tive a construct as cultural dichotomies. 

Above and beyond differences within one culture or 
among cultures, however, there are striking convergences 
and similarities. My purpose in this book is not just to 
demonstrate the affinity among cultures in conceptual 
and thematic formulations, but to make an even stronger 
claim, namely, that certain critical insights are available 
only from the cross-cultural perspective of East-West 
studies. Without going beyond the limited horizon of a 
single literary tradition, we cannot attain the broad vision 
of human creativity with all its diversities and endless 
possibilities; and when we reach such a broad vision 
across cultural gaps, we may then look back at many lit- 
erary texts and discover in them certain things that seem 
to have strangely escaped our critical attention before. I 
hope that the wide range of textual examples cited in this 
book will substantiate this claim, and that the claim to 
broad critical insights will in turn justify the kind of East- 
West comparative studies presented in these chapters. 

In preparing this book based on my Alexander Lec- 
tures, I want to thank Professor Paul Perron, principal of 
University College of the University of Toronto, and Pro- 
fessor Amilcare Iannucci, director of the Humanities 
Centre in Toronto, for kindly inviting me to deliver these 
lectures in 2005. I feel deeply honoured and also deeply 
humbled, because I am fully aware that this was the first 
time since the inauguration of the Alexander lectureship 
in 1928 that a scholar from the East was invited to give 
these prestigious lectures. I do not, however, see myself 
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as a representative of the East in speaking in this lecture 
series. In fact, a major aim of my argument in this book is 
to expose the fallacy of collective representation, the 
fairly common mistake of subsuming all individual dif- 
ferences under such crude conceptual building blocks as 
East and West, the Oriental and the Occidental. 

Since this book contains the first set of Alexander Lec- 
tures to discuss a wide range of texts from the perspec- 
tive of East-West studies, the opening chapter tries to lay 
the ground for such broadly comparative work through 
a critique of cultural incommensurability, that is, the idea 
that East and West are mutually exclusive and have 
nothing in common. By showing the inherent difficulty 
of the incommensurability argument and the ironic com- 
monality of this argument in both East and West, the first 
chapter makes the case that we need the broad cross-cul- 
tural perspective to understand and appreciate different 
literary and cultural traditions. The remaining three 
chapters build on that ground to show the validity and 
significance of cross-cultural understanding through a 
discussion of specific themes and textual details. The sec- 
ond chapter looks at the metaphors of the finger and the 
moon and of life as a journey, and then discusses the 
image of the pearl in literature; the third chapter exam- 
ines the dialectic of poison and medicine in a number of 
Chinese texts and in Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet; 
finally, the last chapter presents a study of the image of 
the circle or sphere, the idea of cyclical movement that 
goes back to the point of departure, or of return as rever- 
sal, as manifested in various religious, philosophical, and 
literary texts. All these chapters are conceptually linked 
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by images and ideas, and they all demonstrate the the- 
matic patterns of textual encounters, the similarities in 
conception and expression, and the unexpected affinities 
between literatures and cultures East and West. 

I am grateful to my hosts and many friends who made 
my stay in Toronto so enjoyable. Particularly I want to 
thank Dr John Tulk and Mr Alex Kisin for their wonderful 
support and friendship. I have discussed the ideas pre- 
sented here with several friends, among whom I want to 
thank Professor Haun Saussy for helpful comments, and I 
would particularly like to acknowledge my debt to an old 
friend, Professor Donald Stone, who read the entire 
manuscript and offered me encouragement and helpful 
advice. Many ideas developed in this book are suggested 
by Mr Qian Zhongshu's exemplary scholarship, and the 
opportunity to meet and learn from him in Beijing more 
than twenty years ago remains for me an enduring inspi- 
ration. In dedicating this small volume to Mr Qian I want 
to express my gratitude to him and my appreciation of his 
mentoring and friendship as well as the inspiring exam- 
ple he has set for all of us in search of East-West cross-cul- 
tural understanding and communication. 


Zhang Longxi 
Grandeur Villa 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 


NOTES 


1 Jorge Luis Borges, ‘Facing the Year 1983,’ in Twenty-four Conversa- 
tions with Borges, Including a Selection of Poems, trans. Nicomedes 
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Suárez Araüz et al. (Housatonic, Mass.: Lascaux Publishers, 1984), 
12: 

2 George Steiner, After Babel: Aspects of Language and Translation 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975), 29. 
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CHAPTER ONE 





The Fallacy of Cultural 
Incommensurability 
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ore than seventy years ago, Major General Lionel 

Charles Dunsterville, a veteran British officer long 
serving in India, who was also the first president of the 
Kipling Society, read a paper to that society in London 
and subsequently published it in the June 1933 issue of the 
Kipling Journal. In that paper Dunsterville commented on 
Kipling’s views of India and the East and, with a sense of 
proud camaraderie, told his audience that Kipling had 
been ‘an unswerving advocate of what we call, for want of 
a better word, Imperialism.’! For Kipling and Dunster- 
ville, imperialism was not something to be embarrassed 
about, but rather signalled the glory and pride of the Brit- 
ish Empire. In Kipling’s famous line ‘Oh, East is East, and 
West is West, and never the twain shall meet,’ Dunster- 
ville found an eloquent justification for British colonial- 
ism. ‘The Ballad of East and West’ clearly articulated the 
difference between West as ruler and East as the ruled, 
even though the poem had met with protest and resis- 
tance from both British and particularly Indian critics, 
who insisted that Kipling was wrong, and that East and 
West had already met. 

Dunsterville had nothing but scorn for those critics, and 
he gave Kipling’s line a straightforward reading that 
brought out its meaning as a strong assertion of the fun- 
damental difference between East and West, even though 
such a reading ignored what Kipling himself said imme- 
diately after: 


But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor 

Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they come 
from the ends of the earth! 
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Of course, the British presence in India already testified 
to the meeting of East and West, but Dunsterville empha- 
sized that the nature of that meeting was an absolute 
opposition. Meeting can take place in different ways, he 
reminded his audience. "You can meet by running up 
alongside, which sets up no disturbance, or you can meet 
head on, in the form of a collision. That is just how East 
and West do meet. Every single idea, every thread of 
heredity, of the oriental is — and it is right that it should be 
- diametrically opposed to the occidental mentality and 
heredity.’ Because of that diametrical opposition, Dun- 
sterville was adamantly against the idea of introducing 
constitution to India. For him, a constitution is purely 
British and Western; it is therefore a concept impossible 
for the oriental to comprehend. The Eastern way of think- 
ing is totally different from that of the West, he says; 'the 
fundamental difference is there and nothing will ever 
alter it. And this unalterable foundation of thought and 
character is utterly ignored by our politicians when they 
try to force on India a form of government adapted solely 
to our purely British and insular evolution.' And then he 
added: ‘I wonder how the word "constitution" is trans- 
lated into Urdu.? Obviously, Dunsterville thought it ludi- 
crous to translate a quintessentially European concept 
and term into a language of the East. Indeed, can one say 
‘constitution’ in Urdu? Or, for that matter, in Chinese? 

Translatability is indeed one of the basic questions for 
cross-cultural understanding and communication. It is 
unlikely that today’s readers would admire Kipling’s 
opposition of East and West as justification for imperial- 
ism or colonialism, and yet, the concept of fundamental 
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difference between East and West, the inappropriateness 
of introducing Western ideas to the East, and conceptual 
as well as linguistic untranslatability across cultures — all 
these sound rather familiar in our current intellectual cli- 
mate, in academic discourses on Asia or comparative 
studies involving the East. As David Buck observed some 
years ago in his capacity as editor of the Journal of Asian 
Studies, cultural relativism is the prevailing working 
principle for most Asianists, who question ‘whether any 
conceptual tools exist to understand and interpret human 
behavior and meaning in ways that are intersubjectively 
valid.? Dunsterville did not use the term relativism, but 
his words of seventy years ago sound pretty close to at 
least a version of cultural relativism: ‘The fundamental 
differences of East and West are never to be altered, and 
none can say that our Western culture is superior to that 
of the East — no comparison is possible between two 
opposites.“ Following this line of argument, what mat- 
ters is not the meeting of East and West, which may have 
taken place in the form of a collision, but the fundamental 
difference between the two that rules out any common 
ground and the possibility of any meaningful compari- 
son. Cultures East and West are incommensurable — that 
is the message Dunsterville sent to his audience through 
his reading of Kipling’s lines. 

But is Kipling still the purveyor of truth for our time? Is 
it true that no comparison is possible between the East 
and the West? Are cultures essentially incommensurate? 
These are the questions I would like to address in this 
opening chapter. Without first facing the challenge of cul- 
tural incommensurability, it would be impossible to pro- 
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ceed to a discussion of literary themes and topics from a 
cross-cultural perspective. Cultural incommensurability 
is an absolute global claim that rules out the possibility of 
comparison between East and West. To test that claim, I 
would like to examine concrete texts in both East and 
West to see whether there is anything comparable, any 
ideas, themes, or any other elements of the texts that 
show some degree of convergence. In answering the chal- 
lenge of cultural incommensurability, therefore, I propose 
to demonstrate the connectedness of different literary 
works East and West, a connectedness based on concep- 
tual similarities or thematic affinities. I would like to 
adapt for my purposes here a remark Wittgenstein made: 
‘The proposition shows what it says.” That is to say, the 
viability of East-West cross-cultural understanding must 
be shown rather than said, shown through concrete 
examples or citations, supported by textual evidence, 
rather than simply asserted in the abstract. 

This is perhaps what Jorge Luis Borges once imagined 
as the business of literary criticism, in which critics invent 
authors and their connections: ‘They select two dissimilar 
works — the Tao Te Ching and the 1001 Nights, say — 
attribute them to the same writer and then determine 
most scrupulously the psychology of this interesting 
homme de lettres.'^ If both Tao Te Ching and the 1001 Nights 
are works from the Orient, Borges can offer another piece 
in which he has no problem making connections among 
the eighth-century Chinese writer Han Yu (768-825), 
Zeno, Kierkegaard, and Robert Browning, all as Kafka’s 
precursors.’ Such random connections à la Borges may 
seem whimsical, but the underlying idea is totally seri- 
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ous, because to attribute dissimilar works to the genius of 
the same writer, an incredibly creative homme de lettres, or, 
rather, to understand works from different literary and 
cultural traditions as manifestations of human creativity 
everywhere in the world, does provide a different per- 
spective from that of cultural relativism and allows us to 
engage in literary studies across the gaps of languages 
and cultures. 

In fact, such a broad perspective in literary studies is 
also inspired by a great Canadian who taught in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Northrop Frye’s archetypal criticism 
aimed precisely to look at works of literature as systemat- 
ically connected as a whole rather than being isolated 
pieces sealed off from one another. Although Frye seldom 
mentioned Eastern literature in his writings, his critical 
theory certainly has a global perspective that should 
encompass Eastern literature and culture as well? Fol- 
lowing the spirit of Borges's imaginary criticism and 
Frye's generous, encyclopedic vision, I shall try to show 
the connectedness of literatures East and West through an 
organized demonstration of textual details. The meeting 
or encounter of cultures East and West will be shown to 
happen in very different works and texts; indeed, cul- 
tural encounters will manifest themselves in and as tex- 
tual encounters. 

But what about Dunsterville's claim that ‘no compari- 
son is possible between two opposites’? I would like to 
show that the incommensurability argument is itself com- 
mon to both East and West; therefore the commonality of 
that argument becomes its own refutation. In the West, 
cultural dichotomy as an idea has often been traced back 
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to the ancient conflict between the Greeks and the Per- 
sians as told in Herodotus’s History, but the purpose of 
writing that history, according to Herodotus himself, was 
to make sure ‘that time may not draw the color from what 
man has brought into being, nor those great and wonder- 
ful deeds, manifested by both Greek and barbarians, fail 
of their report.” As a Greek historian, Herodotus was able 
to write about both the Greeks and the Persians because 
he was ‘sure of a certain common core where men think 
and feel alike,’ and he was committed to the idea that ‘in 
logic or illogic the mental and passionate structure of the 
human mind is the same, though separated and superfi- 
cially diversified in time or place.’ To be sure, Herodotus 
favoured the Greeks against the Persians, but he did not 
consider the two sides as incommensurate and incapable 
of understanding each other. 

In the ancient world, dichotomy was more a matter of 
ethnocentric pride than of cultural incommensurability. 
The Greeks thought themselves civilized and all foreign- 
ers barbaric, but such ethnocentric prejudices also marked 
the ancient Chinese idea of the opposition between hua 
and yi, that is, the civilized Chinese and foreign barbari- 
ans. Of course, cultural dichotomy may also originate 
from the utopian desire for an alternative way of life, the 
attraction one feels for the different and the unfamiliar, 
what the French poet Victor Segalen called exoticism, the 
esthétique du divers.'' Indeed, cultural incommensurability 
often turns out to be the projection of just such a desire, the 
result of the will to differentiate hardened into a contras- 
tive principle, a romantic exoticism philosophized into a 
post-romantic and postmodern theory. 
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In contemporary theory the idea of incommensurabil- 
ity is closely related to Thomas Kuhn's influential book 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, in which he argues 
that scientists operating under different theoretical para- 
digms do not speak the same language, that the change is 
so great that 'after a revolution scientists work in a differ- 
ent world.'?? But surely the Ptolemaic and the Copernican 
astronomers could disagree and debate with one another 
precisely because they largely understood each other's 
language. If there were total failure of understanding, 
and if nothing in one language made any sense at all in 
another, then, as Donald Davidson argues, ^we could not 
be in a position to judge that others had concepts or 
beliefs radically different from our own ... For we have 
found no intelligible basis on which it can be said that 
schemes are different.'? That is indeed the paradox or the 
ironic situation in which cultural relativists find them- 
selves: "Different points of view make sense, but only if 
there is a common co-ordinate system on which to plot 
them; yet the existence of a common system belies the 
claim of dramatic incomparability.'^ So when Dunster- 
ville declared that ^no comparison is possible between 
two opposites,’ that statement was not only a gross exag- 
geration, but also logically incoherent, for when you rec- 
ognize two things as opposite, you already presuppose a 
shared context within which they become recognizable as 
opposites in comparison. 

In his later work, Kuhn retreats from his radical claims 
in Structure to a much more moderate claim, what he calls 
‘local incommensurability.’ Instead of a total failure of 
understanding, Kuhn's ‘local incommensurability’ allows 
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that when two different theories meet, they still share 
most terms and much of the same language, but differ in 
the understanding of certain terms: ‘Only for a small sub- 
group of (usually interdefined) terms and for sentences 
containing them do problems of translatability arise.’ 
Incommensurability is thus localized as a linguistic prob- 
lem, ‘a claim about language, about meaning change.’!° 
The semantic change of terms, however, can be so drastic 
that Kuhn considers old and new terms to be untranslat- 
able. ‘Incommensurability thus becomes a sort of untrans- 
latability,’ he says, ‘localized to one or another area in 
which two lexical taxonomies differ.' But this is a very 
different claim from the sort of global claims of cultural 
incommensurability, the absolute opposition of cultures 
and mentalities. Although with this moderate notion of 
‘local incommensurability Kuhn still insists on the 
untranslatability of terms, the difficulty of translation, as 
Hilary Putnam observes, ‘does not mean that there is no 
“common language” in which one can say what the theo- 
retical terms of both theories refer to.' As students of lit- 
erature, we know very well how meanings change over 
time and in subtle ways, and as students of comparative 
literature, we constantly deal with different languages 
and their differences, but that has never posed an insur- 
mountable problem for understanding, interpretation, or 
translation. 

Unfortunately, once it started circulating in general dis- 
course as a theoretical term, incommensurability quickly 
expanded far beyond Kuhn’s original purpose of explain- 
ing the different norms in the history of science. When it 
shifts from science to contemporary culture and politics, 
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incommensurability often serves to legitimize the separa- 
tion of different groups and communities, and even offers 
justification for a resurgent tribalism.’’® As Lindsay 
Waters argues, the widely circulated idea becomes ‘a per- 
version of incommensurability,’ ‘the key idea that legiti- 
mates an identity politics that insists on the impossibility 
of thinking across groups.’ In its most militant form, 
‘LiJncommensurability legitimates a blinkered, absolutist, 
nonpluralist relativism.’!” It is precisely such a relativism 
that we must face and overcome before we can move for- 
ward to read literature across cultures. 

Cultural relativism or incommensurability often mani- 
fests itself in the argument of an East-West polarity, in 
which the East — whether it is represented by India, Ara- 
bia, or China — often turns out to be a reverse mirror image 
of whatever the West is thought to be. For many, China is 
the farthest away from the West culturally as well as geo- 
graphically, the most exotic and most different, a culture 
developed totally outside the sphere of Graeco-Roman 
influence. China and its written characters, the largely 
non-phonetic scripts that indicate, according to Ezra 
Pound, more of a poetic vision than a logical linguistic 
system, stand for the ultimate différance Derrida con- 
ceived, or the incomprehensible heterotopia Foucault 
imagined.” Jonathan Spence once remarked that to set up 
‘mutually reinforcing images and perceptions’ of an 
exotic China ‘seems to have been a particularly French 
genius,’ though that kind of exoticism is certainly not lim- 
ited to the French.?! Let me cite, then, the works of a 
French scholar, François Jullien, as a typical example of 
this exotic view of China, because he has repeatedly set up 
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a Greek-Chinese polarity, in which China represents what 
he calls l'altérité interculturelle, a cultural Other that stands 
for everything that the West is not. 

Jullien claims that the point of studying China is to 
‘return to the self,’ to provide the European self with a 
different perspective to 'take a new look at its own ques- 
tions, its own traditions and its own motivations. He 
argues that because of its radical difference in language, 
history, and culture, ‘China presents a case study through 
which to contemplate Western thought from the out- 
side.’* In his book Penser d'un dehors (la Chine), published 
in 2000, China is presented as offering the opportunity for 
the Western scholar to think from the outside, an alterna- 
tive to the familiar route from ancient Greece to modern 
Europe. ‘Indeed, if one wants to "go beyond the Greek 
framework," and if one searches for appropriate support 
and perspective,’ says Jullien, ‘then I don't see any voy- 
age possible other than being “China-bound,” as people 
used to say. This is, in effect, the only civilization that is 
recorded in substantial texts and whose linguistic and 
historical genealogy is radically non-European.’ Jullien 
finds his theoretical support in Foucault’s idea of China 
as heterotopia. Foucault spoke of the structural differences 
of a ‘non-Europe,’ but for Jullien, Foucault’s ‘non-Europe’ 
is still too general and ‘vague, [for it] includes all the Far 
East.’ Jullien further narrows it down and declares that 
‘strictly speaking, non-Europe is China, and it cannot be 
anything else.” 

In his consistent effort to hold China as a magic mirror 
that reveals the European self by showing it what it is not, 
Jullien deploys a series of contrastive categories in a 
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Greek-Chinese polarity. For example, he brings Greek 
philosophy and its search for truth into a point-by-point 
contrast with Chinese wisdom and its alleged unconcern 
with truth. The Greek idea of truth is linked with that of 
being, says Jullien, but because China ‘did not conceive of 
the existential sense of being (the verb to be, in that sense, 
does not even exist in classical Chinese), it had no con- 
cept of truth.” Again, the idea of way in the West leads 
to truth or a transcendental origin, but in China, he says, 
‘the way recommended by wisdom leads to nothing. No 
truth — revealed or discovered — constitutes its destina- 
tion.” A number of other categories are brought into 
such negative comparisons, in which the pattern of con- 
trast remains the same: namely, the presence of a certain 
concept in Greece and the alleged lack of that concept in 
China. Thus, Jullien contrasts Europe and China as being 
and becoming, cause and tendency, individuality and 
group relation, metaphysical and natural, freedom and 
spontaneity, obsession with ideas and indifference to 
ideas, historical philosophy and wisdom with no history, 
and so forth.” The contrastive pattern is so remarkably 
consistent that ‘Jullien’s China,’ as Haun Saussy com- 
ments, becomes ‘a reversed image of his Europe - that 
which I am not, in Levinas's words, but (precisely) not in 
his sense.’”® 

Saussy calls our attention to the circular movement of 
Jullien's argument - circular because its aim already pre- 
determines its outcome. Whatever Jullien has to say about 
China and its alleged lack of ‘being’ or ‘truth’ or some 
other category, therefore, his argument does not describe 
the condition of Chinese thought as such, but comes as a 
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totally predictable result from his framework of Greek- 
Chinese opposition. Without getting out of this contras- 
tive pattern, Saussy further argues, ‘it may appear that the 
more results Jullien’s method produces, the more his prin- 
ciple of contrastive reading totters. The production of reg- 
ular, correlated oppositions transforms “the other” into 
“our other,” which is to say, into a negative portrait of our- 
selves (or of a certain understanding of ourselves). In this 
transformation the allure of the unknown risks turning 
into a roundabout form of narcissism.” 

It is ironic that the same argument of fundamental dif- 
ference is repeated in China by those who would see the 
West as the reverse image of the East. Since China's 
defeat in the Opium Wars of the 1840s, debates on the 
nature of Chinese and Western cultures have permeated 
intellectual and political discourses, often carried out in 
the context of self-strengthening and Chinese national- 
ism. In the early twentieth century, many intellectuals 
saw Chinese culture as the opposite of Western culture, 
either as a burden to get rid of or as a source of spiritual 
values for China's rejuvenation. Those involved in such 
debates held very different views; they were even 
opposed to one another politically and ideologically, but 
they often converged on the one point about East-West 
dichotomy. 

For example, Chen Duxiu (1879-1942), a leading figure 
in the May Fourth new culture movement, argued that 
‘nations East and West are all different, each with its dis- 
tinct system of thinking, as divergent from one another as 
the south and the north, and as incompatible with one 
another as fire and water.' He identified a rather peculiar 
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difference as the most fundamental one between East and 
West when he said: ‘Western nations hold war as their 
norm, while Eastern nations hold peace as their norm.^? 
As a radical thinker advocating revolution in China, 
Chen wanted to shake the Chinese out of peaceful qui- 
etude and urged them to learn from the West. His rival 
Du Yaquan (1873-1933) opposed Chen’s critique of tradi- 
tional Chinese culture, but when it came to the East-West 
dichotomy, Du completely agreed with Chen in seeing 
the West as a ‘dynamic civilization’ and the East a ‘static’ 
one. In Du’s view, however, the dynamic and aggressive 
West has caused great damage to nature and the world, 
because Western society is ‘normally in the state of war,’ 
while Chinese society is ‘normally in the state of peace’; 
thus China can offer remedies for the excessive destruc- 
tiveness of Western civilization. ‘The difference between 
Western and our own civilization is a difference in kind, 
not just of degree,’ said Du Yaquan, ‘and our civilization 
is exactly that which can correct the defects of Western 
civilization and make up for what it lacks.?! Opposed to 
Du Yaquan was another radical intellectual, Li Dazhao 
(1889-1927), a professor at Peking University who later 
died a communist martyr. Again, Li totally agreed with 
Du in setting up the East-West dichotomy, but went even 
further. ‘Civilizations East and West have fundamental 
differences, he said. ‘Eastern civilization advocates sta- 
sis, while Western civilization advocates dynamism.’ 
Reminiscent of Jullien’s contrastive categories, Li set up a 
series of correlated oppositions between East and West in 
a long list of contrastive pairs. He even quoted Kipling’s 
lines to support the East-West polarity, which only shows 
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how widespread and influential the idea of cultural 
incommensurability was in China at that time.? 

The image of the West as dynamic, aggressive, and 
prone to war was certainly shaped by the devastations of 
First World War, which was then a recent memory, but it 
was also the result of the blatant militarism of Western 
imperialist powers. Such an image was closely connected 
with the myth of a ‘Western materialism’ advanced in 
technology but devoid of morality, and these images and 
myths often served to boost Chinese national pride and 
indulge self-righteousness on the part of some Asian 
intellectuals. In 1921 a Chinese scholar, Liang Shuming 
(1893-1988), published Cultures East and West and Their 
Philosophies, in which he not only reaffirmed the funda- 
mental differences between East and West, but also 
announced the decline of Western culture and the rise of 
Chinese culture, with the prospect of the entire world 
turning to follow ‘the Chinese way, or the Confucian 
way.’ In more recent times, that line of argument has 
resurfaced in a surge of nationalistic sentiment closely 
related to the idea of cultural incommensurability. ‘The 
root of the fundamental difference between the two cul- 
tural systems lies in the difference of modes of thought,’ 
says Ji Xianlin, one of the most respected senior scholars 
in China today. ‘The East advocates synthesis, while the 
West advocates analysis, and their differences manifest 
themselves everywhere, in the humanities and social sci- 
ences as well as in natural sciences.’ He argues that the 
aggressive analytic mode of Western thought has caused 
severe damage to nature and the human world, and that 
the only remedy lies in ‘the philosophical thinking of the 
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Chinese or Easterners, of which the most important is the 
idea of the “unity of heaven and man."' Only by follow- 
ing the Eastern way of thinking, he declares, 'can human- 
ity survive and go on living in happiness.” All this 
textual evidence clearly shows that the idea of incom- 
mensurability resides in the East as well as the West, and 
that cultural dichotomy as put forward by Asian scholars 
is just as detrimental to cross-cultural understanding as 
cultural relativism coming from the West. 

The fact is that similarities and differences exist every- 
where, within one culture as well as between or among 
cultures. Although an understanding of different cultures 
is often difficult and imperfect, it has always had a chance 
in human communication. The inference must be that 
cultures are not and cannot be totally incommensurable 
or untranslatable. Global claims of cultural incommensu- 
rability are very often gross exaggerations. For example, 
Frangois Jullien certainly overstates the case when he 
claims that truth is an exclusively Greek and Western 
concept, while in China there is ‘no concept of truth." 
First, let us ask, did the Greeks have a unified concept of 
truth? According to Geoffrey Lloyd, in a recent study, we 
can 'distinguish three main families of positions about 
truth in Greece, the disputes between which are more or 
less where our own modern debates started. These are 
the objectivist, the relativist, and the sceptical.’ If Par- 
menides, Plato, and Aristotle, their differences notwith- 
standing, can be said to represent the objectivist position, 
then Protagoras, who claims that ‘a human being is the 
measure of all things,’ represents the subjectivist or rela- 
tivist position. Not only did the Pyrrhonian sceptics rep- 
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resent the third position in the Hellenistic period, but 
long before them, in the fifth century B.C.E., Gorgias had 
already put forward a strong version of scepticism. From 
all these we may conclude, as Lloyd puts it, ‘that there is 
no one Greek concept of truth. It is not just that the 
Greeks disagreed on the answers to the questions: they 
disagreed on the questions themselves."? To claim that 
the Greeks had a unified concept of truth, and that that 
truth is uniquely Western, simply collapses all internal 
differences in Greek and Western thought and presents a 
simplistic notion of cultural essence. Such claims, in fact, 
cannot be true. 

On the Chinese side, there are likewise different posi- 
tions concerning the questions of truth, reality, objectiv- 
ity, reliability, and so forth. The debate on zhengming, or 
the rectification of names, - that is, the effort to avoid 
ambiguity in language and to make a word coincide with 
its referent — is a major issue in ancient Chinese philoso- 
phy, articulated by Confucius himself, and is concerned 
with the correspondence of language with reality. While 
the Confucian philosopher Xunzi insists on the correct- 
ness of names in calling this a this, and that a that, the Tao- 
ist philosopher Zhuangzi argues that all deictic words 
and names are relative to a particular point of view, and 
he asks, ‘Are there really this and that? Or are there no 
such things as this and that?’*° Zhuangzi is famous for 
saying that he is not sure whether he is a man dreaming 
of being a butterfly, or really a butterfly dreaming of 
being Zhuangzi the philosopher.*! Here we have Xunzi's 
view being comparable with 'Aristotle's account of what 
it is to tell the truth, while Zhuangzi's opposite view 
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goes ‘further even than Protagorean relativism.’ The 
point is that truth and related issues have been discussed 
in both China and Greece, and no one culture has the 
monopoly on truth or questions about truth. 

But let me conclude the discussion of truth with a liter- 
ary example. Tao Yuanming (365-427), a great poet in 
fourth-century China, wrote about his simple life in the 
country and his quiet contemplation of nature. He real- 
ized that nature had some sort of true meaning for him, 
that the beauty of nature was a manifestation of truth. In 
a peaceful and glorious sunset, as the southern hills 
bathed in the last golden rays and all the birds were flying 
home to their nests, he seemed to have a sudden realiza- 
tion of the existence of truth, but he felt that the kind of 
truth he mentally grasped by intuition was not something 
he could articulate in language. Hence the famous last 
lines of his poem: ‘There is a true meaning in all of these, / 
But when I try to explain, I forget my words.’ The poet's 
forgetting of words alludes to a famous passage in the 
Zhuangzi where the philosopher says that words exist for 
the meaning, just as the trap exists for the fish: ‘Once 
you've got the fish, you forget the trap,’ and ‘once you've 
got the meaning, you forget the word." For Zhuangzi, 
true meaning or the true reality of tao is beyond language, 
so he prefers silence to speech and insists that 'to explain 
is not as good as to keep silent, for tao cannot be heard. 
That mystic gesture provides a philosophical background 
for the poet's claim that the moment he tries 'to explain, 
he forgets his words. But before this negative moment of 
forgetting or silence, there was a moment of positive 
knowledge when he declared, ‘There is a true meaning in 
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all of these,’ thereby affirming the presence of truth in 
what he perceived in nature. Truth so articulated in art 
and poetry, as Hans-Georg Gadamer argues, is certainly 
different from scientific truth, but it is truth nonetheless. 
‘Is there to be no knowledge in art? Does not the experi- 
ence of art contain a claim to truth which is certainly dif- 
ferent from that of science, but just as certainly is not 
inferior to it?’ asks Gadamer. And he answers affirma- 
tively that ‘the experience (Erfahrung) of art is a mode of 
knowledge of a unique kind ... but still knowledge, i.e., 
conveying truth.“ 

If Tao Yuanming felt that truth could only be grasped 
by the mind, but not expressed in language, isn’t that 
close to what Plato meant when he remarked that con- 
crete things are ‘only images,’ that what is perceived as 
true realities ‘can be seen only by the mind?" The poet 
knows that there is true meaning in the beauty of nature, 
but that truth is ineffable. I am of course not suggesting 
that there is no difference between Plato and Zhuangzi or 
Tao Yuanming, but they do share the idea that language is 
inadequate for speaking about the true reality of things. 
Each of them has his way of expression embedded in its 
own intellectual and historical context, and therefore dif- 
ferent from any other, but those differences are matters of 
degree, not of kind, and we must not lose sight of the 
affinities of thought and imagination beyond differences. 

In literary criticism, difference will be prominent on the 
level of textual details, as every poem or play or novel is 
different from every other, and it will take some distance 
of 'standing back' to discern a similar thematic pattern or 
structure in different works. 'In looking at a picture, as 
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Northrop Frye says in describing different critical 
approaches, ‘we may stand close to it and analyze the 
details of brush work and palette knife. This corresponds 
roughly to the rhetorical analysis of the new critics in lit- 
erature.’ To see the whole picture, however, we need to 
stand back from the canvas. ‘In the criticism of literature, 
too,’ says Frye, ‘we often have to “stand back” from the 
poem to see its archetypal organization. When we 
move back a sufficient distance, we may see the themes 
and archetypes that connect literary works beyond their 
minute textual differences. 

I would like to offer another metaphor, similar to that 
of standing back, for the kind of thematic comparison I 
have in mind, that is, the metaphor of climbing up a 
ladder, which Wittgenstein also used at the end of his 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. Once the reader has com- 
prehended the propositions in his book, says Wittgen- 
stein, the reader should forget about them just as he 
should ‘throw away the ladder, after he has climbed up 
on it.? In literary studies, as we climb higher up the lad- 
der, we gradually move away from textual details and 
look at literary texts as part of a larger picture, and as we 
reach a sufficient height, the thematic patterns and affini- 
ties of different works become visible. But instead of 
throwing away the ladder, as the philosopher recom- 
mends, in literary criticism the ladder, each rung of it, 
cannot be discarded, not only because it helps us get to 
the height of insight, but because all the insights depend 
so much on the rich details of the literary text and lan- 
guage that form the different rungs of this metaphorical 
ladder. As Marjorie Perloff argues, ‘in the course of the 
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climbing that occurs, the rungs of the language ladder 
manifest their inherent strangeness,’ thus providing the 
possibility of new insights. The horizon we reach after 
climbing up is a higher one, and the view we command 
more capacious than what is admissible in the alley of 
cultural relativism. 

Thus, against the idea of cultural incommensurability, I 
am arguing for the kind of horizon and perspective that 
one gets after standing back from the canvas or climbing 
up a ladder, a perspective from which one sees the 
incredibly rich treasure of literatures East and West, a 
great variety of forms, genres, rhetorical devices, and 
ways of expression, but a variety not without order and 
affinity, a multiplicity not without discernible patterns 
and intelligible shapes and contours. With this perspec- 
tive one can be free from the myopia of cultural dichoto- 
mies and rise above the parochial views of ethnocentrism 
and narrow-minded nationalism. For the study of litera- 
ture in our time, I would argue, that is the appropriate 
perspective, the kind of imaginative criticism Borges 
envisioned, a criticism that takes all literature into its 
scope as expressions of human creativity and teaches us 
to appreciate literary genius everywhere in the world 
that transcends linguistic, cultural, and every other kind 
of boundary. 

I began with Kipling's line — ‘Oh, East is East, and West 
is West, and never the twain shall meet' - which Major 
General Dunsterville understood as giving expression to 
the absolute opposition between the Oriental and the 
Occidental and, eventually, as justifying British imperial- 
ism. But that is only one way of looking at the East-West 
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relationship and, as I argue, it is a biased, misleading, and 
seriously problematic way. Let me end this chapter by 
quoting the famous lines of the great poet Goethe, whose 
West-óstlicher Divan expresses the vision since Leibniz of 
the close ties and mutual understanding of the East and 
the West: 


Wer sich selbst und andre kennt, 
Wird auch hier erkennen: 

Orient und Okzident 

Sind nicht mehr zu trennen. 


He who knows himself and others 
Will also here see: 

The Orient and the Occident 
Separate will never be. 
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Il the first chapter I tried to show that cultural incom- 
mensurability contradicts itself in having advocates 
making the same argument on both sides of the East-West 
divide, while according to that very argument, mentali- 
ties, ideas, and propositions East and West are supposed 
to be fundamentally different and mutually exclusive. 
My intention was to clear the way for East-West studies, 
and having done so, I would like now to go into discus- 
sions of literary themes across East and West, to engage in 
what I call textual and cultural encounters through con- 
crete examples. 

My first example is drawn from personal experience in 
the early years of my teaching career, when I was a tutor 
at Harvard, responsible for a sophomore tutorial for stu- 
dents in the undergraduate program known as 'Litera- 
ture Concentration.' In that literature course of my own 
design, I introduced a passage from the Chinese philoso- 
pher Zhuangzi and asked my students to read it along 
with a passage from one of Plato's Letters. In that letter 
Plato speaks of his distrust of language, particularly writ- 
ten language. By using the example of a circle in five dif- 
ferent categories — circle as a name, a description, an 
image, a concept, and, finally, a pure idea that Plato con- 
siders to be the only 'actual object of knowledge which is 
the true reality' - the philosopher argues that no lan- 
guage can adequately describe or express that true real- 
ity. 'Hence no intelligent man will ever be so bold as to 
put into language those things which his reason has con- 
templated, especially not into a form that is unalterable — 
which must be the case with what is expressed in written 
symbols. ! By differentiating the five categories of an 
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object, Plato’s argument moves in the disciplined route of 
logical reasoning familiar to my students, while his cri- 
tique of language here and of poetry in Republic 10, I 
thought, should be clearly understood by students of lit- 
erature so that they could learn how to respond. 

The Zhuangzi passage, however, was not familiar to 
my students, though it happens to speak also about a cir- 
cle (or more precisely, a wheel) and the inadequacy of lan- 
guage. Zhuangzi says something rather similar to Plato 
when he complains: ‘What can be seen in looking at 
things are their shapes and colours; and what can be 
heard in listening are names and sounds. It is sad that the 
world should suppose that shapes, colours, names, and 
sounds are sufficient to reveal the true reality of things.’ 
As these external markers are not sufficient to reveal 
truth, Zhuangzi claims, following the Taoist philosopher 
Laozi, that ‘the one who knows does not speak; the one 
who speaks does not know.’ Instead of laying out an elab- 
orate taxonomy of different categories and deductive 
reasoning, however, he tells the story of a wheelwright 
who happens to work in front of a hall where Duke Huan 
is reading. The wheelwright tells the duke that the book 
he is reading contains ‘nothing but the dregs of the 
ancients!” The duke is not amused and demands an 
explanation. The wheelwright then remarks that the art of 
making a wheel, presumably a matter much simpler than 
the wisdom the duke wants to absorb from old books, is 
something quite beyond language. ‘I can’t even teach it 
to my son, and my son can't learn it from me,’ says 
the wheelwright. ‘The ancients and what they could not 
pass on to posterity are all gone, so what you are read- 
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ing, my lord, is nothing but the dregs of the ancients!’ 
The Zhuangzi text is full of such charming anecdotal 
stories, which my students, with the help of some expla- 
nations, could understand without much difficulty, but 
the form of Zhuangzi’s argument is so different from that 
of Plato’s that a student asked me in genuine perplexity: 
‘You mean this is philosophy?’ 

That is of course one of the intended effects of reading 
across cultures or across boundaries of cultural and liter- 
ary forms. It is important and useful for all of us, I 
believed then as I do now, to expand our horizon of 
understanding and learn to appreciate different forms of 
expression that nevertheless can be brought together in a 
meaningful dialogue about something interesting and 
significant, some common themes or shared concerns. 
The question that student raised does not so much chal- 
lenge the legitimacy of the Zhuangzi text as a form of 
philosophy as it does the conventional notion of philo- 
sophical discourse, of what counts as philosophy. I had no 
doubt that after reading Zhuangzi and Plato in the context 
of a philosophical critique of language, the students 
would emerge from such cross-cultural readings with a 
new perspective, an expanded vision, and an open- 
minded appreciation of the diversity of forms that a par- 
ticular theme or topic might take in the rich treasury of 
world literature. 

Zhuangzi and Plato are both saying that the truth of 
things is not easily accessible through language, that 
words are just inadequate pointers leading you to a real- 
ity that lies beyond language. The Chan Buddhists use a 
famous metaphor for this idea in likening the domain of 
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language and reality to the relationship between a finger 
and the moon that the finger points to. For example, the 
Lankavatara Sutra, an important Mahayana Buddhist 
scripture, speaks of a foolish man who only looks at the 
finger but not at the moon it points to. The same meta- 
phor also appears in another Buddhist text, the Süran- 
gama Sütra, in which Buddha tells Ananda, ‘You are still 
using your clinging mind to listen to the Dharma ... This is 
like a man pointing a finger at the moon to show it to oth- 
ers who should follow the direction of the finger to look at 
the moon. If they look at the finger and mistake it for the 
moon, they lose (sight of) both the moon and the finger." 
'According to Zen, D.T. Suzuki explains, 'there is no 
struggle in the fact itself such as between the finite and 
the infinite, between the flesh and the spirit. These are 
idle distinctions fictitiously designed by the intellect for 
its own interest. Those who take them too seriously or 
those who try to read them into the very fact of life are 
those who take the finger for the moon.” Looking at the 
finger but ignoring the moon thus becomes an unmistak- 
ably Chan Buddhist metaphor for the ignorance of those 
who cannot understand the undifferentiated nature of 
things beyond the phenomenal world with all its superfi- 
cial distinctions. 

In a totally different context, however, that same meta- 
phor takes on a surprisingly Augustinian colouring when 
it is used to illustrate the problems in understanding the 
Holy Scriptures. At the beginning of his treatise On Chris- 
tian Doctrine, St Augustine makes the disclaimer that he 
should not be held responsible for any lack of under- 
standing on the part of some readers. ‘I am not to blame 
because they do not understand, says Augustine. 
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In the same way, if they wished to see the old and the new 
moon or some very small star which I was pointing to 
with my finger and they did not have keen enough sight 
even to see my finger, they should not on that account 
become angry with me. And those who have studied and 
learned these precepts and still do not understand the 
obscurities of the Holy Scriptures think that they can see 
my finger but not the heavenly bodies which it was 
intended to point out. But both of these groups should 
stop blaming me and ask God to give them vision. 
Although I can lift my finger to point something out, I 
cannot supply the vision by means of which either this 


gesture or what it indicates can be seen. 


The similarity here is remarkable, for Augustine’s use 
of the metaphor has no relation with that same metaphor 
in Buddhist sutras. And yet, the coincidence is not totally 
fortuitous because the metaphor of the finger and the 
moon serves the purpose of emphasizing the spiritual 
object of contemplation as opposed to a physical one, 
which is of course a point shared by many religious writ- 
ers, be it Buddhist or Christian. For our purposes here, 
however, I may offer yet another reading of this interest- 
ing metaphor or image. Those who approach this image 
only in the context of Eastern writings may think that the 
finger and the moon are specifically Buddhist, while 
those who find the same image in St Augustine may con- 
sider it uniquely Christian. From a broader perspective of 
reading across cultures, however, both these approaches 
seem too narrow in their visions; both are looking only at 
the finger, as it were, without realizing that the specificity 
of the finger is only a partial and limited understanding, 
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whereas the moon shining above both and all fingers is 
much more encompassing and should lift up our eyes 
towards the liberality and capaciousness of the mind that 
truly understands the full range of human creativity. 

To be able to see beyond the limitations of local and 
parochial views is always a joy and is valuable in itself; it 
definitely has the positive effect of opening our minds to 
the numerous possibilities of different literary forms that 
nevertheless come together to reveal some extraordinary 
affinity of the mind and imagination. Such cross-cultural 
and cross-disciplinary readings should also open our 
minds to forms of writing that may challenge a narrow 
definition of literature. I have so far quoted Plato, Zhu- 
angzi, Buddhist sutras, and Augustine - that is, philo- 
sophical and religious texts — but these texts are quoted 
for their similar questioning of the efficacy of language or 
the use of a particular metaphor, which are both crucial to 
what we normally think of as literature. The philosoph- 
ical or religious texts I have quoted all have a certain lit- 
erary quality, and they provide important backgrounds 
against which many works of literature can be brought 
into a better light for adequate understanding. 

To be sure, the idea of 'literary quality' is difficult to 
define precisely, but it is the quality of good writing that 
makes effective use of metaphors and other rhetorical 
devices, carrying a force of persuasion by logical cogency 
or emotional appeal, or both. Such a quality does not 
exclusively reside in a narrowly defined literary text like 
a poem, a novel, or a play, but great works of literature, 
especially great poetry, are indeed most exemplary of the 
quality of good writing. Walter Pater has argued that 
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though each art has its specific order of impressions, ‘all 
art constantly aspires towards the condition of music. 
What that means is not that art should be completely free 
from ideas or themes or subject matter, but that form and 
matter should become one, such that in their union or 
identity they ‘present one single effect to the “imaginative 
reason,” that complex faculty for which every thought 
and feeling is twin-born with its sensible analogue or 
symbol.’ If we understand the perfect blending of form 
and matter as the quality of art, which is also the quality 
of good writing, then, perhaps we may say that all forms 
of writing aspire towards the condition of poetry, even 
though they may not be poetry or literature narrowly 
defined. 

In that sense, then, philosophy, religion, history, and lit- 
erature are not mutually exclusive, as literature takes all 
aspects of life as its object of representation. The poet Mal- 
larmé may have been right when he told Edgar Degas, 'Ce 
n'est point avec des idées, mon cher Degas, que l'on fait 
des vers. C'est avec des mots.” It may be true that one 
writes poems with words, not with ideas, but Degas also 
has a point in seeking ideas for making poetry, whereas 
Mallarmé's own poems are certainly not mere meaning- 
less babble. Thematic substance or ideas in a literary text 
become particularly important on the level of world liter- 
ature, which, as David Damrosch argues, necessarily lifts 
a literary text out of its local moorings and makes it 'cir- 
culat[e] out into a broader world beyond its linguistic and 
cultural point of origin.’!° That is to say, what appeals to 
the reader in a work of world literature is not pure linguis- 
tic ingenuity, either in its original form or conveyed to 
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various degrees in translation, but the attractiveness of its 
thematic content, the idea that perfectly manifests itself in 
felicitous language and exquisite poetic expressions. 

The metaphor of the finger and the moon is interesting 
because a philosophical and religious idea is conveyed in 
a beautifully simple image, in which the idea and its met- 
aphorical expression, matter and form, or thought and 
language, are so closely intertwined that it becomes 
almost pointless to make a distinction. As George Lakoff 
and Mark Turner argue, ‘metaphor resides in thought, 
not just in words.’ In the case of the finger and the 
moon, we have what they identify as ‘the basic UNDER- 
STANDING IS SEEING metaphor: what enables you to see is 
metaphorically what enables you to understand.'? They 
also maintain that such basic metaphors 'are part of the 
common conceptual apparatus shared by members of a 
culture.'? But what adds to the attractiveness of this par- 
ticular metaphor is precisely the uncanny coincidence of 
its presence not just in one culture, but across cultures, 
in works from the East and the West that are otherwise 
radically different. When such unexpected coincidence 
occurs, there is indeed a sense of pleasure in the discov- 
ery of surprising similarities in very different texts. 

If culturally, and not just geographically, East and West 
are thought to be at the opposite ends of the world, the 
coincidence of linguistic formulations - the unexpected 
similarity of thematic substance manifested in similar 
forms of expression — would perhaps give us the best evi- 
dence of what truly deserves the name of world literature. 
Perhaps that is why Claudio Guillén speaks of East-West 
studies with such enthusiasm as an area of potential 
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growth for comparative literature, where comparative 
work becomes all the more exciting in spite of, or rather, 
because of, enormous cultural differences. "This lack of 
genetic relations, of mutual influences,’ says Guillén, ‘is 
precisely what stimulates a whole series of practical and 
theoretical perplexities of great interest.’ Reading litera- 
ture across cultures East and West is therefore not merely 
about going beyond Eurocentrism or replacing the West- 
ern canon with non-Western works; the point of reading 
across cultures is to reach a truly global vision of human 
creativity, and only from such a broad perspective can we 
fully appreciate literary works and forms in all their 
diversities, and appreciate them not as isolated monads 
sealed off from one another, but as expressions of themes 
and ideas that are deeply connected, even though mani- 
fested in different languages and cultures. 

To illustrate the point with literary examples, let us 
look at a basic conceptual metaphor that compares the 
experience of life to a journey with its twists and turns, 
which Lakoff and Turner have also discussed with refer- 
ence to Western literature. One of the best-known exam- 
ples in European literature is the beginning of Dante's 
Divine Comedy: 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 
che la diritta via era smarrita. 


Half way in the journey of our life, 
I found myself in a dark forest, 
for I had lost the right road ahead. 
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The image of a man lost in ‘a dark forest’ because he 
has taken a wrong turn on the road is Dante’s metaphor- 
ical way of saying that one is likely to be led astray by 
dangerous temptations in life, symbolized by the three 
wild beasts that confront him in this dark forest at the 
beginning of the poem. In fact, the entire Divine Comedy 
is structured as a long journey, both physical and spiri- 
tual, leading from Inferno to Purgatory and finally to 
Paradise. Many great narratives, particularly those deal- 
ing with the archetypal theme of a quest, often have jour- 
ney as their basic structural metaphor. In the Western 
tradition, there are many stories about spiritual quest in 
the form of a physical journey, such as St Augustine’s 
Confessions, John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, legends 
about the Holy Grail, and what Northrop Frye sees as the 
two concentric quest-myths in the Bible — first, Adam's 
fall out of Eden, the wandering in ‘the labyrinth of 
human history,’ and his final restoration by the Messiah; 
and second, the loss of Israel, the wandering in ‘the laby- 
rinths of Egyptian and Babylonian captivity,’ and the 
final restoration in ‘the Promised Land.'!6 Both symbolic 
and historical narratives are thus conceived as a quest, a 
journey leading from captivity to freedom, and history, 
like life itself, can be seen metaphorically as a long jour- 
ney. It is perhaps this basic metaphor that invigorates 
Milton’s poetry with a particularly moving pathos and 
rhetorical power when he ends Paradise Lost with the 
depiction of Adam and Eve being driven out of the Gar- 
den of Eden, and embarking on the difficult journey of 
an uncertain future, confronted with death and the chal- 
lenge of a fallen life: 
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The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide: 
They hand in hand with wand'ring steps and slow 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 


However, not only Dante and Milton, but poets and 
writers in many other traditions have also used the meta- 
phor of life as a journey. In Chinese literature, a famous 
example is Journey to the West, which describes, on the lit- 
eral level, the physical journey taken by the Tang monk 
Tripitaka, accompanied by his three disciples, chief 
among them the Monkey King, to fetch Buddhist sutras 
in India. On the metaphorical or allegorical level, this six- 
teenth-century Chinese novel tells the fascinating story of 
a spiritual quest, the search for understanding and 
enlightenment couched in the language of Buddhism, old 
myths, and popular legends. Anthony Yu has compared 
the Journey to the West with Dante’s Commedia in terms of 
religious pilgrimage, and argues that the Chinese narra- 
tive ‘can be read on at least three levels, as a tale of phys- 
ical travel and adventure, as a story of Buddhist karma 
and redemption, and as an allegory of philosophical and 
alchemical self-cultivation.’!” Life as a journey is indeed a 
very basic conceptual metaphor that appears in various 
traditions of world literature. 

From the basic life is a journey metaphor, many related 
ideas have developed and the range of metaphorical cov- 
erage enlarged. For example, to be born can be thought of 
as setting out on a journey, death can be seen as reaching 
the journey’s end, and life itself can be conceptualized as 
temporarily dwelling in a roadside inn. Here is a poem 
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from the famous Rubáiyát by the Persian poet Omar 
Khayyam (in Edward Fitzgerald’s translation), in which 
the brevity of life is vividly expressed by using the meta- 
phor of a roadside inn, for life is a momentary visit, a 
brief stay, and then the traveller is gone, never to return: 


And, as the Cock crew, those who stood before 

The Tavern shouted - ‘Open then the Door! 
You know how little while we have to stay, 

And, once departed, may return no more.’ 


In book 3 of Palamon and Arcite, John Dryden also uses 
the image of a tavern or inn as a temporary dwelling in 
the metaphor of life as a journey: 


Like pilgrims to th' appointed place we tread; 
The world's an inn, and death the journey's end. 


In a poem by Li Bai (701—62), one of China's greatest 
poets, we find a remarkably similar expression: 


Those who live are passers-by, 
Those dead are back at home. 
Heaven and earth are but an inn, 


All to dust will mournfully come.!® 


Like all good writings in classical Chinese, with these 
words the poet alluded to a rich subtext of earlier works, 
reaching back to illustrious predecessors in an intertextu- 
ality of poetic images and metaphors. Li Bai’s first two 
lines here recall a metaphor in the Taoist book Liezi: ‘The 
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dead are those who have returned home, so those alive 
are travellers.’!? The idea that heaven and earth serve as 
an inn for the traveller alludes to a group of famous anon- 
ymous texts dating back to the Han dynasty (206 B.c.E.— 
220 c.E.), known as Nineteen Ancient Poems, in which the 
metaphor of life as a journey is rather prominent. Num- 
ber 3 of these poems has these lines: 


Men living between heaven and earth 
Are transient as travellers on a long journey.” 


In poem number 13 we find the same idea expressed 
with a similar metaphor: 


The sun and the moon are on constant move, 
Like dew we come and are quickly gone. 
Life’s like staying in a temporary shelter 


And never endures like metal or stone?! 


Li Bai writes elsewhere ‘Heaven and earth is the inn for 
all creatures, and time is a passer-by of all generations. 
Fleeting life is like a dream, of which how many are truly 
happy moments? So it was with good reason that the 
ancients would hold candles and go on outings during 
the night.’” In the last sentence, he specifically alludes to 
number 15 of the Nineteen Ancient Poems, in which the sor- 
rowful recognition of the brevity of life and the anxiety 
and countless troubles one endures in life lead to a strong 
desire to make the best of every single moment, and thus 
encourage a kind of desperately joyful carnival spirit sim- 
ilar to the carpe diem theme in many Western works: 
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A man's life does not reach a hundred, 
But filled with a thousand years' worry. 
The day is too short and the night long, 


Why not go with a candle and be merry?” 


The celebratory tone of this poem is sharply different 
from that of works that are strongly religious in intent 
and treat life as a sort of miserable sojourn, tolerable only 
in view of final salvation in God’s grace. Thus Henry 
Vaughan's (1621?-95) traveller in ‘The Pilgrimage’ stays 
sleepless in the tavern, ‘full of tossings too and fro,’ 
mourning and hanging his head, and appeals to God to 
sustain him till the final moment: 


O feed me then! and since I may 

Have yet more days, more nights to Count, 
So strengthen me, Lord, all the way, 

That I may travel to thy Mount. 


Such a strong religious sentiment is rarely found in clas- 
sical Chinese literature, in which the poet tends to accept 
life and death with a tranquil mind, without appealing to 
a divine validation. Here we do find one of the important 
cultural differences between Chinese and Western litera- 
tures, but again, this is a difference of degree, not of kind, 
of religiosity and such differences are not distributed 
along the geographical or cultural borderlines of the East 
and the West. 

Let us, for example, look at the works of Tao Yuan- 
ming, whose poem about the true meaning of nature was 
discussed towards the end of the last chapter. In many of 
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his poems, we find the same basic metaphor that com- 
pares life to a journey. Tao’s poetry is distinguished by its 
richness in simplicity, as his language is always simple 
but elegant, and his imagery natural but sophisticated. In 
a poem that speaks metaphorically of human mortality as 
a temporary stay, the poet says: 


Life is like staying in a shelter, 
At times one feels sick and weak.” 


The frailty of life is compared to momentary weakness or 
illness on a long journey, but the poet speaks in peace and 
tranquillity and accepts such frailty as part of the experi- 
ence of life. In another poem, the metaphor of life as jour- 
ney is developed further, with the implication that death 
is the final destination: 


Home is but a room in a small inn, 
And I, a mere departing guest. 
Whither am I when I leave? You ask — 


An old house on southern hills to rest.” 


Here 'a room in a small inn' alludes to a phrase in the 
book of Liezi that "living at home is like staying in a room 
of a small inn.” Tao Yuanming has a peculiar piece enti- 
tled ‘Self-Obituary,’ in which he imagined his own death, 
saying that ‘Mr. Tao is about to leave the small inn he 
stays in and return permanently to his own home." 
From these allusions and textual evidence, commentators 
have concluded that the ‘old house on southern hills’ in 
the lines quoted above is a tomb, the eventual resting 
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place in death. In this poem, the sojourner’s voice is calm 
and content, and the serenity in having made peace with 
death is achieved without a religious conviction. 

The acceptance of death expressed here may perhaps 
remind us of the famous song in Shakespeare’s Cymbeline 
(4.2.258): 


Fear no more the heat o' th’ sun 

Nor the furious winter's rages; 
Thou thy worldly task has done, 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages. 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown o' th' great, 
Thou art past the tyrant's stroke; 
To thee the reed is as the oak. 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this and come to dust. 


Thus, the basic life is a journey metaphor may have a 
variety of formulations, each in some way unique and dif- 
ferent from all others. Those differences, however, do not 
fall neatly along the lines of a simple East-West divide or 
the boundaries of cultural identities. In fact, members of 
the same culture may hold very different views and argue 
with one another, while agreement may sometimes come 
from people faraway or long ago, living under very dif- 
ferent cultural and social conditions. Indeed, sometimes 
we may find Shakespeare closer in spirit to the Chinese 
poet Tao Yuanming than to his fellow countryman Henry 
Vaughan, enveloped in an intense Christian spiritualism. 
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Of course, to recognize similarities in the use of meta- 
phors by poets from the East and the West does not com- 
pel us to ignore cultural differences, but reading across 
cultures does enable us to appreciate world literature 
with a spirit of openess and sympathetic understanding, 
and to acquire a broad perspective for discerning the- 
matic affinities and patterns of literary imagination 
beyond the gaps of languages and cultures. 

Sometimes, the cross-cultural perspective may change 
the way we look at texts and help us better appreciate lit- 
erary themes and poetic images. Let us consider here a 
particular image - that of the pearl - in literature. John 
Keats, among English poets, loved that image, and a 
quick check of several concordances confirms that he 
used the image of the pearl more frequently than any of 
his contemporary poets. Often the pearl in a Keats poem 
is already metaphorical in the sense that it is used to 
describe tears or dewdrops rather than referring to jewel- 
lery. Here is an example from 'Calidore: A Fragment’: 


And whether there were tears of languishment, 
Or that the evening dew had pearl'd their tresses, 
He feels a moisture on his cheek. 


In another example, from Endymion, the poet compares 
dewdrops with tears of love by using the pearl image: 


the pearliest dew not brings 
Such morning incense from the fields of May, 
As do those brighter drops that twinkling stray 
From those kind eyes, - the very home and haunt 
Of sisterly affection. 
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In a later passage we find again the metaphorical use of 
the image of the pearl as tear, though in this case it is a 
tear of happiness: 


This may sound strangely: but when, dearest girl, 
Thou seest it for my happiness, no pearl 
Will trespass down those cheeks. 


Of course, Keats is not the only poet to use the pearl as 
a metaphor. Among the more memorable examples of 
such usage, we have Shakespeare's Puck singing, in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream (2.1.14), 


I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 


This image of the pearl used metaphorically to portray 
tears or dewdrops happens to be a commonplace in Chi- 
nese literature as well, as quite a few poets used ‘pearly 
tears' particularly in describing the loneliness and 
lovesickness of ladies or unfortunate lovers. For example, 
Li Bai writes about the loneliness of a soldier's wife who 
is thinking of her husband stationed in a garrison so far 
away that not even a wild goose, which in the Chinese 
poetic iconography is a messenger bird, could carry a let- 
ter back. The poet writes: 


Her thoughts of him float afar like dreams, 
And pearly tears wet her gown of gossamer silk.?? 


In poems about unrequited passion, unhappy lovers 
certainly shed lots of ‘pearly tears.” In a poem about a 
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lovesick lady, however, Bai Juyi (772-846), also a poet of 
the Tang dynasty, gives an innovative twist to the rather 
common image of the pearl as tear, for the lady tells her 
lover: 


Do not dye the thin slender silk, 

And praise its colour so beautifully red; 
For in both my eyes are pearls of tear 
That you cannot string with a thread.” 


The image of stringing pearls of tear with a thread, or the 
impossibility of doing that, makes the use of the pearl as 
a metaphor more ingenious and interesting, and gives 
this poem its special charm. 

For all their elegance, ingenuity, and richness of expres- 
sion, however, these examples of the metaphorical use of 
the pearl image remain relatively simple. After all, the 
comparisons of pearls to tears or dewdrops are not all 
that striking, since all are built on such obvious features 
as their round shape, the softness or moisture, the glossy 
sheen on their surface, and so forth. Indeed, the image of 
the pearl is so common in poetry that it is not given much 
attention either in Keats scholarship or in more general 
discussions of poetic imagery or metaphors. Taken in iso- 
lation, each of these examples does not seem that impres- 
sive, but before we give up the metaphor as too common 
and obvious, let us take a look at some famous lines by 
the Chinese poet Li Shangyin (813?-58), in which the 
images of pearls and tears also appear: 


Over the green sea the moon shines, pearls are shedding 
tears; 
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On Blue Fields the sun warms, the jade gives out a rising 
smoke.” 


In these lines of rich colours and images, let us focus 
again on the pearl image. Some commentators have 
argued that this poem, which is habitually put at the 
beginning of Li Shangyin’s collected works, can be read 
as a sort of poetic preface, as the poet’s commentary on 
his own art. This is an interesting argument, and follow- 
ing that line one can read the image of the pearl as a sym- 
bol of poetry, a self-referential metaphor for the very 
poetry of which images and metaphors are constituent 
parts. We may notice that instead of saying ‘pearls are 
like tears,’ the poet says, ‘pearls are shedding tears.’ 
According to Qian Zhongshu (1910-98), perhaps the 
most learned scholar in modern China, who offers us the 
best guidance for understanding this poem, the specific 
image here suggests that ‘what have turned into pearls 
are still warm as tears, valuable as treasure but still quiv- 
ering with sorrow, precious as jewel but imbued with 
human sensibilities.’ This is of course to speak metaphor- 
ically of the nature of poetry, because the image of the 
pearl here means that poetry, ‘though polished to a shiny 
perfection, must reveal true feelings and be energized 
with freshness and vitality, different from those ornate 
and overly clever pieces that have lost all natural appeal 
of simplicity.’*' In such a metaphorical reading, the image 
of ‘pearls shedding tears’ thus articulates a principle of 
poetics, a statement about what poetry ideally should be. 

Qian Zhongshu points out that Chinese poets of the 
Tang dynasty often used pearls and jade as metaphors for 
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poetry. This is certainly a new sort of metaphorical use of 
the image of the pearl, no longer linked to tears or dew- 
drops. We can substantiate this claim with textual evi- 
dence. In a famous couplet, the great Tang poet Du Fu 
(712-70) writes: 


Back from the imperial audience, fragrance filled sleeves of 
my robe; 

When a poem is composed, pearls and jade rolled from the 
writing brush.” 


Pearls and jade rolling from the brush constitute a fantas- 
tic new image, a metaphor for the act of writing poetry. 
Thus, upon receiving poems from his friends, Bai Juyi 
writes: 


Pearls and jade arrive to bring me new poems; 
Young phoenixes remind me of old friends.” 


It is traditionally a common practice among scholars in 
China to exchange newly composed poems as gifts or as 
letters to one another. Thus, Bai Juyi describes a friend 
often engaged in such exchange as one who 


Seeks only pearls and jade in poetry, 
And often sends them to the imperial city.” 


In these examples from Tang poetry, pearls and jade 
become a commonly used poetic metaphor that symbol- 
izes poetry itself. The image of the pearl as a metaphor for 
poetry is not uniquely Chinese, however. As quoted by 
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Qian Zhongshu, Hugo von Hofmannsthal once ‘des- 
cribed Heine’s poems as brighter and more enduring than 
pearls, but with light and moisture as living creatures 
(unverweslicher als Perlen / Und leuchtender, zuweilen 
ein Gebilde: / Das traget am lebendigen Leib, und nie / 
Verliert es seinen innern feuchten Glanz).' In meaning and 
imagery Hofmannsthal's lines are remarkably similar to 
those of the Chinese poet Li Shangyin quoted above. And, 
after quoting Hofmannsthal, Qian Zhongshu asks: 'Isn't 
this pearls shedding tears? ^? Qian also observes that the 
French poet Alfred de Musset 'conceptualizes poetry as 
"making a pearl out of a tear" (Faire une perle d'une 
larme), turning all emotions into language that will sur- 
vive and immortalize all dreams and ideas (éterniser un 
rêve et fixer la pensée).’*° When we realize that the image 
of the pearl can be used as a metaphor for poetry, then, not 
only can we make better sense of Li Shangyin's famously 
ambiguous lines, but we also have a new appreciation of 
the pearl as a poetic metaphor. In effect, we acquire a new 
perspective and a new sensibility to read the image of 
pearl as symbolic of poetry itself. 

But how does this metaphor work conceptually? In 
what ways are poems comparable to pearls? Unlike the 
comparison with tears or dewdrops, the metaphorical 
relationship here is not obvious, for it is not the idea that 
both poetry and pearls are valuable or precious that justi- 
fies the comparison. In this case, it is in some classical 
Chinese texts that we may find some clue to the answer. 
An encyclopedia compiled in the seventh century during 
the Tang dynasty quotes the Prince of Huainan as saying: 
‘The pearl as bright as the moon is beneficial to us, but for 
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the oyster it is the result of a disease." This is quite an 
interesting idea that demands a shift of perspective so 
that we may see things differently. From the human point 
of view, the pearl is valuable, but for the oyster it is the 
result of a painful experience, a disease, because a pearl is 
produced when a grain of sand or other foreign object 
gets into the shell of an oyster, and the poor thing has to 
wrap it up with a secretion. This idea is taken up by the 
fifth-century Chinese critic Liu Xie (465?-522) in his 
famous work The Literary Mind or the Carving of Dragons, 
where he argues that a great work of literature is pro- 
duced out of the author’s painful lived experience, and 
such works are ‘like pearls that come out of the disease of 
suffering oysters.?? So now we understand that the met- 
aphorical relationship between pearls and poems is not 
based on the product, but on the process of production: 
just like the oyster that produces a shining pearl out of its 
disease, the poet creates a beautiful piece of literature out 
of suffering and painful experiences. 

In Emerson’s essay ‘Compensation’ we find an elo- 
quent articulation of that same idea. ‘Human labor, 
through all its forms,’ says Emerson, ‘from the sharpen- 
ing of a stake to the construction of a city or an epic, is one 
immense illustration of the perfect compensation of the 
universe.?? Out of something bad, good things will 
emerge. Like the Chinese writers quoted above, Emerson 
used the images of the pearl and the oyster to express a 
similar sense of natural balance or equilibrium. The poet 
suffers, but, says Emerson, 'like the wounded oyster, he 
mendis his shell with pearl.'! The tragic seems to win 
over readers and audiences more easily than the comic, 
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and poems speaking of sorrow and melancholia seem 
more effective in touching us than songs in celebration of 
happy events. Or, as Shelley puts it, ‘Our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thought.’ 

We must, however, credit Qian Zhongshu with the best 
elucidation of this idea in an engaging argument in which 
he makes it a central theme diversely manifested in 
world literature. For him, that central theme is succinctly 
expressed by Confucius in the Analects when the Master 
says that ‘poetry can give vent to grievances.”“' In ancient 
China, says Qian, the idea that the best poetry is the result 
of sorrow or painful lived experience ‘is not only a com- 
monplace of poetic theory, but also a convention in the 
practice of writing.’ With a wealth of concrete examples 
from both Chinese and Western sources, Qian makes a 
convincing case for the prevalence of this idea in world 
literature and, most interestingly for our purposes here, 
he gathers together a number of texts that express this 
idea by using the image of the pearl. In addition to Liu 
Xie’s phrase that great works are ‘like pearls that come 
out of the disease of suffering oysters,’ Qian also quotes 
Liu Zhou (514-65), who used four consecutive metaphors 
to express the idea that hardship best activates an 
author’s literary talents: ‘With congealed sap, old trees 
form knots of elaborate patterns; owing to illness, oyster 
and nacre hold pearls as bright as the moon; frightened 
birds can soar above blue clouds; startled arrow can fly 
over snow-capped mountains; owing to their misfortune, 
all produce something precious with wonderful patterns, 
and all move upward because of some pricking or stimu- 
lation.’ Qian Zhongshu goes on to say: 
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When Western writers talk about literature, their use of 
metaphor is remarkably coincidental with that of the 
Chinese. Franz Grillparzer remarks that poetry is like a 
pearl, the product of a sick and silent shell-fish (die Perle, 
das Erzeugnis des kranken stillen Muscheltieres); Flaubert 
observes that a pearl is formed in the illness of the oyster 
(la perle est une maladie de l'huitre), while the style of a 
writer flows out of a deeper sorrow (l'écoulement d'une 
douleur plus profounde). Heine wonders whether poetry is 
to man what the pearl is to the poor oyster, the stuff of ill- 
ness that makes it suffer (wie die Perle, die Krankheitsstoff, 
woran das arme Austertier leidet). A.E. Housman maintains 
that poetry is a sort of 'secretion; whether a natural secre- 
tion, like the turpentine in the fir, or a morbid secretion, 
like the pearl in the oyster.’ Apparently such a metaphor 
is found everywhere and used by all writers indepen- 
dently of one another, because it expresses precisely the 
idea that ‘poetry gives vent to grievances,’ and that it is 
'produced under the pressure of suffering or misfor- 


tune.“ 


With this understanding of the pearl as a symbol 


poetry, we may now turn back to Keats with a new sensi- 


bility and a greater appreciation for his frequent use 


the pearl image. We may now sense the poet's creative 
transformation of sorrow into the beauty of poetry when 


we read his tender apostrophe to the moon: 


thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pearly house. 
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When we read these lines, we may mentally connect the 
‘poor patient oyster’ and ‘its pearly house’ to the poet 
and his works. We can also appreciate Shelley’s use of the 
image in his elegy on the death of Keats, in which Shelley 
personifies dreams created by Keats coming to mourn the 
dead poet like a flight of angels, and one of these angelic 
figures, as Shelley describes her, 


clipt her profuse locks, and threw 
The wreath upon him, like an anadem, 
Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem. 


As all these angelic figures are the poet’s own creations, 
so are their ‘frozen tears’ that ‘begem’ the wreath like 
pearls on the poet’s forehead. As Shelley imagined, 
Keats’s own poetic works become angels shedding 
pearly tears to mourn his death, and it is indeed in the 
poet’s own creation that he will be best remembered. 
Here again, we may detect a close association of the 
image of the pearl with Keats’s own poetry. 

In the elegiac tone of the poem, the use of the pearl 
image as a symbol of poetry on the basis of a tragic sense 
of the relationship between life and art makes us realize 
the cathartic effect of poetry. In death, the poet and his 
suffering become richer and more beautiful, and we are 
here reminded of Ariel’s song in Shakespeare’s Tempest 
(12:399): 


Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange. 
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The idea that the best and the most powerful poetry 
touches the heart because it is produced out of the poet’s 
painful lived experience — just as the pearl is produced 
out of the pain of a poor oyster — offers a more interesting 
and more complex metaphor than pearls as tears or 
drewdrops. 

What is important here is that we are able to come to 
understand the significant symbolic meaning of the pearl 
image only when we have put specific examples from 
Chinese and European literatures together in a cross- 
cultural perspective. We make connections among differ- 
ent textual references to the image of the pearl from Li 
Shangyin, Liu Xie, and the other Chinese poets and 
writers to Keats, Emerson, Hofmannsthal, Musset, Grill- 
parzer, Flaubert, Heine, and Housman, following the Chi- 
nese scholar Qian Zhongshu’s argument in elucidating a 
prominent idea in traditional Chinese criticism, the Con- 
fucian notion that poetry provides an outlet for suffering 
and grievances. 

If we recall Northrop Frye’s metaphor for archetypal 
criticism as standing back from the canvas to see the pic- 
torial pattern and design, and Wittgenstein’s metaphor of 
climbing up the ladder in search of true understanding 
and comprehension, we may say that we can arrive at a 
better understanding of the image of the pearl only when 
we have stood back, or climbed up, a sufficient distance 
from isolated individual texts and textual details. At the 
same time, however, the understanding we have gained 
at a critical distance allows us to return to individual texts 
and see them in a new light, with a keener sensibility and 
greater appreciation. In that sense, then, reading across 
cultures will make it possible for us to see the connection 
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of literary works, to explore poetic images and literary 
themes with the exciting sense of a new discovery, as 
though we are seeing and understanding some of the 
great works of literature for the first time, and in ways 
that are not available when we are boxed up in the nar- 
row mental space of cultural dichotomy and parochial- 
ism. Indeed, reading across cultures will make us better 
readers. 
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1 the pleasure of reading across cultures is 
a sense of discovery, the pleasure of finding unex- 
pected affinities of ideas and expressions in different texts. 
The greater the difference, the more surprising and more 
satisfying the affinities will be. It is like bouncing texts and 
ideas against one another to see what will happen from 
such interactions. Texts from East and West differ in many 
ways, influenced by their specific philosophical, social, 
and political circumstances, but whatever their difference, 
texts, as Milton’s Archangel Raphael says of all creatures, 
are ‘[d]ifferent but in degree, of kind the same’ (Paradise 
Lost, 5.490). Textual details are matters of degree, but lit- 
erary themes are matters of kind. 

The themes I want to explore in this chapter are repre- 
sentations of the human body and medical treatment of 
the body, remedy and poison, understood figuratively or 
allegorically. The text with which I begin is not literary in 
nature, but a collection of observations and memoirs put 
together as a sort of monologue, a curious book by the 
erudite eleventh-century Chinese scholar Shen Kuo 
(1031-95), whom Joseph Needham describes as 'one of 
the most widely interested scientific minds which China 
produced in any age.’! The book has more than six hun- 
dred entries of miscellaneous notes, covering everything 
from anecdotes, social customs, mathematics, medicine, 
music, the arts, technologies, and inventions to legends 
and supernatural stories. As the author tells us in the 
preface, the book was written when he was alone in 
retirement, with no one to talk to except his own writing 
brush; and so he named his book bi tan, that is, ‘conversa- 
tions with a writing brush.” 
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An interesting entry in that book tells a tragicomic 
story. Shen Kuo had a cousin who was apparently inter- 
ested in alchemy and used to experiment with some 
friends to make an elixir by heating cinnabar in a caul- 
dron. One day, a small lump of cinnabar was dropped on 
the ground and was picked up by one of the servants. 
Mistaking it for the wondrous drug, the servant swal- 
lowed it, but he quickly fell into delirium and died the 
very next day. In commenting on this unfortunate death, 
Shen Kuo writes: ‘Cinnabar is an extremely beneficial 
medicine that can be administered even to a new-born 
baby. It must be the force of fire that changed its nature 
and made it lethal.” He then goes on to reflect on the 
changing nature of this medicinal substance and realizes 
that cinnabar can be either therapeutic or toxic: ‘Speaking 
of its capability to change, if it can turn into a deadly poi- 
son, it can also change to do great good; if it can change to 
kill, it is only reasonable to expect that it can also give 
life.’ Thus life and death, medicine and poison, are but 
two sides of the same coin, and it takes only a small step 
to cross the line from one into the other. 

The idea that medicine and poison, or therapeutic and 
lethal functions, are related to one another in the same 
substance is also the point Shen Kuo made in another 
story, but this time, it is a comic story with a happy end- 
ing. In the region of Zhangzhou, says Shen Kuo, ‘there is 
a river known as “Foot-Blackening Stream,” because 
anyone who steps in the river will have his feet dyed 
inky black. The river runs for dozens of miles, but its 
water is not suitable for drinking. Anyone who drinks 
from it will fall ill, so travellers would all carry their own 
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water bags when they go there.’ Now a scholar-official 
was appointed to the county office in the area and had to 
cross the dreaded river. The man was physically frail, 
suffering from a number of diseases, and so he was terri- 
bly worried about the ‘Foot-Blackening Stream.’ What 
happened next is rather amusing: 


When he reached that river, he had several men carrying 
him on their shoulders and had his body completely cov- 
ered up for fear of being splashed by the poisonous water. 
Overly cautious and tense with anxiety, however, he sud- 
denly fell into the river and was completely submerged 
by the water. When he came out of it, his whole person 
was as black as a black man from Kunlun, and he thought 
himself dead. But after that, all his old diseases were 
gone, and he felt like a healthy man with none of the frail- 
ties in his past. No one knows why it was so.* 


Here again is a strange reversal of effects and expecta- 
tions; if in the earlier story, the beneficial cinnabar turns 
into a deadly poison, then in this story, the dreaded river 
that is poisonous to healthy people proves to be a mirac- 
ulous cure for a person suffering from many diseases. In 
both cases, however, the medicinal and the poisonous, 
good and bad, are all bound up in the same substance as 
opposite functions. 

The story of the ‘Foot-Blackening Stream’ is interesting 
not just for the reversal of poison and medicine, but also 
for suggesting some kind of a moral or an allegory, partic- 
ularly when we read it from a cross-cultural perspective. 
Angus Fletcher argues that '[c]ontagion is the primary 
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symbol of Christian allegory since that allegory is chiefly 
concerned with sin and redemption.” Shen Kuo's story 
about the ‘Foot-Blackening Stream’ does not suggest any- 
thing religious, as the man in the story was physically 
frail rather than morally or spiritually weak, but it does 
share with Christian allegory the symbolic imagery of 
contagion, contamination, pollution, and final restora- 
tion. Paradoxically, by falling into the poisonous river, the 
man is cured of all his old diseases and becomes purified. 
The ‘Foot-Blackening Stream’ thus suggests something 
like the purgatory in Christian allegory that purifies 
through a horrific process of torture and pain, though the 
intent here is different than in the Christian allegory. Or it 
may suggest something similar to homoeopathy, the cur- 
ing of a disease by attacking it with the same kind of poi- 
sonous stuff that causes the disease. 

Fletcher reminds us by quoting Owsei Temkin that ‘the 
Latin word infectio means a dyeing, a staining or color- 
ing,’ and that ‘[t]he root meaning of this word (inficere) is 
to put or dip into something, especially a poison; or to 
stain something in the sense that it becomes tainted, 
spoiled, or corrupted. Doesn't that sound like a good 
description of what the ‘Foot-Blackening Stream’ does to 
normal people, namely, dyeing, colouring, staining, and 
contaminating? As Shen Kuo puts it, 'anyone who steps 
in the river will have his feet dyed inky black,' and 'any- 
one who drinks from it will fall ill, that is, become 
infected. But the Chinese story ends with a surprising 
twist: the unexpected curing effect the poisonous river 
has on a sick person. Here the moral or allegorical mean- 
ing, if there is any in the story, is largely unspecified, and 
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the dialectic of the toxic and the therapeutic remains 
undeveloped. That dialectic, however, had long been rec- 
ognized in the Chinese tradition, and in writing about the 
reversal of poison and medicine, Shen Kuo was not with- 
out predecessors. 

More than two hundred years before Shen Kuo, Liu 
Yuxi (772-842), a well-known poet and writer of the Tang 
dynasty, had a short piece entitled “Lesson Learned from 
Medicine.’ In an autobiographical tone, Liu speaks of his 
experience of seeing a doctor when he fell ill, lost all 
appetite, and suffered from fever and dizziness. Typically 
of a medical doctor in China, the man felt his pulse, 
looked at the colour of his tongue, and listened to his 
voice, and then came to his diagnosis by putting the three 
observations together. ‘Your illness is due to irregularities 
in your daily routines and your intake of food,’ said the 
doctor. ‘Now your stomach can hardly digest grains, and 
your intestines can hardly nurture vital energies, and that 
makes your body a bag of diseases.” The doctor took out a 
pellet of medicine and gave it to Liu, saying, “Taking this 
will rid you of fever and dizziness, disperse the blockage, 
kill vicious germs and recover your depleted energies. 
But it has poison in it, so you must stop medication when 
you are cured of the disease. Any overuse will be harm- 
ful, so you should take small doses.’ Following the simple 
instruction and allowing the drug to take its course, Liu 
was completely cured within a month. 

At that point, however, someone told Liu that it was 
the habit of doctors to "keep secret some of their tech- 
niques to mark up their worth and deliberately leave 
some residue of the disease uncured to milk more money 
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from the patient.’ Misled by these words, Liu did not stop 
the medication and took more of the effective drug, but in 
five more days, he was seriously ill again and realized 
that the overdose was killing him with poison. He imme- 
diately went to see the doctor, who reprimanded him, but 
gave him an antidote to bring him back from the brink of 
disaster. ‘How wonderful is the art of curing!’ said Liu in 
gratitude. ‘Now I understand that it uses poison to attack 
the disease and uses tonic to appease the spirit, and both 
will fail if the balance is altered. If one rigidly follows the 
routine in dealing with the changing situation and does 
not understand the proper rhythm of tension and relax- 
ation, then how much greater the failure will be than just 
the mismanagement of our own bodies!" Here the prom- 
inent idea is again the dialectic of poison and medicine, 
the totally different functions of a substance that can 
either kill or cure, all depending on how one keeps the 
delicate balance. 

The lesson Liu Yuxi drew from the antithetical duality 
of medicine obviously goes beyond the minor problem of 
‘mismanagement of our own bodies.’ In traditional Chi- 
nese political thinking, the management of the human 
body is often considered analogous to the governance of 
the state, and that analogy is what Liu had in mind when 
he urged the reader to ‘understand the proper rhythm of 
tension and relaxation.’ The analogy barely implied in 
Liu’s work is made explicit some three hundred years 
later in the writings of Li Gang (1083-140), an important 
political figure of the Song dynasty and at one time the 
prime minister, who was born when Shen Kuo was 
already in his fifties. Li Gang developed metaphors of the 
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human body, the state, and the use of medicine in an 
interrelated framework for the discussion of political 
issues in his time. He argued that just as we take fine food 
to nurture our body, we also take poisonous drugs to 
attack diseases. ‘The kingly grace and moral influence are 
our fine food, and military forces and weapons are poi- 
sonous drugs,’ he says. “To reign over good subjects and 
assuage minor ailments, it is necessary to use civil gover- 
nance as fine food, but to eliminate the unyielding and 
suppress the rebellious, it is necessary to use military 
forces as poisonous drugs. There is an appropriate time 
for both to be useful, and neither can be neglected.'? In 
another piece entitled quite straightforwardly ‘On Cur- 
ing the State,’ Li Gang gives a metaphorical description 
of the state as a human body to be treated by doctors. 
"Ihe ancients said that superior doctors cure the state, 
while secondary ones cure our diseases,' he says: 


Although all under heaven is huge and numerous, it is 
just one human body. The royal house inside is the heart, 
offices outside reaching in four directions are the four 
limbs, and laws, rules, and penal codes are the veins and 
arteries. Doctors good in treating patients would not pay 
attention to whether they look fat or lean, but how their 
veins and arteries work. Superior doctors good in curing 
the state would not pay attention to whether that state is 
big or small, but how its laws, rules and penal codes 
work. When one has illness in the four limbs, potions and 
stones can be used to attack the disease, and a good doc- 
tor can deal with it. This can be considered an analogy to 
treating the state. When the state has illness in the four 
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directions with barons and noble houses growing too 
powerful, or marshals and generals at the outposts too 
arrogant, a doctor good at curing the state can also deal 
with it. 


This is a typical Confucian statesman’s allegorization 
of political governance, but the analogy between the 
human body and the state, as well as the relationship of 
both with the art of curing, certainly call to our mind the 
familiar notion of correspondences between the macro- 
cosm and microcosm, and the metaphor of the body pol- 
itic in the Western tradition from the medieval through 
the Renaissance to even modern times.'° Indeed, the 
Western idea of the body politic can be traced as far back 
as Plato, who 'compared a well-governed state to the 
human body in its relation to the pleasure and pain of its 
parts.’"' John of Salisbury (ca. 1120-80), the great twelfth- 
century political philosopher, who was about ninety 
years younger than Shen Kuo and forty years younger 
than Li Gang, paraphrases Plutarch's The Instruction of 
Trajan and writes that the king is ‘the head in the repub- 
lic,’ and the senate its heart, that ‘judges and governors of 
provinces’ perform ‘duties of the ears, eyes and mouth,’ 
and officials and soldiers are the hands, while those who 
assist the king are ‘comparable to the flanks.” Then he 
compares those in charge of treasury and finance to the 
belly or stomach and emphasizes their susceptibility to 
corruption: 


Treasurers and record keepers (I speak not of those who 
supervise prisoners, but of the counts of the Exchequer) 
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resemble the shape of the stomach and intestines; these, if 
they accumulate with great avidity and tenaciously pre- 
serve their accumulation, engender innumerable and 
incurable diseases so that their infection threatens the 
ruin of the whole body.” 


Such a classic expression of the body politic in the West 
is remarkably similar to Li Gang’s analogy between the 
state and the human body, and in this metaphorical 
understanding, social and political problems in the state 
are described as diseases and infections to be treated by 
medicine. Therefore, in both Chinese and Western tradi- 
tions, formulated independently of one another, the 
human body and its diseases become common meta- 
phors for the state and its corruption. 

Diseases are not only external, but can also be self- 
induced, which is clearly spelt out in John of Salisbury's 
disparaging comment on the stomach or belly. That is 
also the moral of a famous fable about the quarrel of a 
man's belly with the other members of his body, a fable 
originating in Aesop, made popular by Marie de France 
in the Middle Ages, printed in Camden's Remains of 1605, 
and given a Shakespearean reformulation at the begin- 
ning of Coriolanus (1.1.96). “There was a time when all the 
body's members / Rebell'd against the belly,’ accusing it 
of doing nothing, of being 'idle and unactive, but taking 
up all the food, or, as Shakespeare puts it, 'Still cupboard- 
ing the viand.’ In effect, all the body's members are charg- 
ing the belly with greed and accumulating wealth with 
avidity. The belly's answer not only argues for the con- 
cept of the distribution of labour, but also consolidates 
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the idea of social hierarchy, which is so essential for order 
and unity. ‘I am the store-house and the shop / Of the 
whole body,’ the belly declares with pride (1.1.133): 


I send it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart, to th’ seat o’ th’ brain, 
And, through the cranks and offices of man, 

The strongest nerves and small inferior veins 
From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live. 


In the original fable, when hands and feet refuse to 
work to feed the belly, the whole body collapses. The 
body politic is thus understood as a unity of diverse 
parts, an organism that is weakened and becomes sick 
when its hierarchy is upset and undermined. Ulysses’ 
famous speech on ‘degree’ in Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida makes effective use of this idea and compelling 
images of illness and medicine. The sun is described as 
the king of planets, ‘whose med’cinable eye / Corrects 
the ill aspects of planets evil’ (1.3.91). 'O when degree is 
shak'd,' says Ulysses, still continuing the medical anal- 
ogy, ‘The enterprise is sick’ (1.3.101). To cure the body 
politic of its disease, both medicine and poison are useful. 
In Arcite's prayer to Mars in The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
which is a scene generally accepted as written by Shake- 
speare, Arcite addresses the war god as a doctor who 
cures by violent means (5.1.62): 


O great corrector of enormous times, 
Shaker of o'er-rank states, thou grand decider 
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Of dusty and old titles, that heal’st with blood 
The earth when it is sick, and cur’st the world 
O’ th’ plurisy of people! 


Military forces and weapons, as the Chinese statesman 
Li Gang argued, are ‘poisonous drugs’ to cure a sick state. 
For the Western body politic, treatment of its diseases is 
also a violent one. In Arcite’s invocation to Mars, war is 
compared to blood-letting, the medical treatment for 
many diseases at the time, in which bleeding becomes the 
very means of healing. This is also what Alcibiades 
means at the end of Timon of Athens, when he marches his 
army into the corrupt city and makes the announcement: 


And I will use the olive with my sword: 
Make war breed peace, make peace stint war, make each 
Prescribe to other as each other’s leech. (5.4.82) 


Here again the medical language and imagery are used 
metaphorically: war and peace are ‘prescribed’ as each 
other’s blood-letting physician. Again the lethal and the 
therapeutic, poison and medicine, killing and curing, 
become closely linked as two approaches of the same 
governance, either of the state or of the human body. 

In this context it is rather interesting to note that the 
very definition of a medical doctor in the ancient Confu- 
cian classic The Rites of Zhou already contains such oppo- 
site ideas in one concept: “The doctor is in charge of 
matters related to medicine; he gathers poisons together 
to serve medical purposes.’ The important second-cen- 
tury commentator Zheng Xuan (127-200) makes the con- 
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nection between medicine and poison explicit when he 
explains that ‘medicinal substances are mostly poison- 
ous.’ In a sense this ancient Chinese definition already 
contains the basic principle of modern medical science, 
which, as Michael Roberts explains, understands thera- 
peutics ‘as a form of controlled poisoning in which the 
therapeutic agents have implicit toxicity that should not 
be overlooked.’!* From that perspective, then, we can 
well understand the changing nature of cinnabar in Shen 
Kuo’s anecdote and the toxic effect of the overdose of 
drugs in Liu Yuxi’s story. Again, as Roberts observes, 
modern therapeutics is accepted ‘along the lines of Wil- 
liam Witherings’s 1789 dictum: Poisons in small doses are 
the best medicines; and useful medicines in too large doses are 
poisonous.’ Roberts also reiterates ‘the teaching of Paracel- 
sus that all things are poison, and nothing is without poison; 
the Dosis alone makes a thing not poison.'? These very differ- 
ent texts all speak of the same principle and thus reveal 
some remarkable affinities between the Chinese and the 
Western traditions in understanding the nature of thera- 
peutics, and in recognizing the paradox, the ambivalence 
or the dialectic, of medicine and poison. 

The officially recognized emblem of the medical profes- 
sion in the West, the caduceus, a staff entwined with two 
snakes, also suggests the close relationship between the 
poisonous and the therapeutic. It is a wand held by Her- 
mes, or Mercury, a magic wand that, as Virgil describes it, 


summons 


Pale ghosts from Hell, or sends them there, denying 


Or giving sleep, unsealing dead men's eyes.!ó 
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The meaning of the two snakes has been interpreted in 
various ways, but clearly the deadly snakes are here asso- 
ciated with the power of healing. Holding the caduceus, 
Hermes conducts souls of the dead to the underworld, 
but he can also resurrect the dead (‘unsealing dead men’s 
eyes’) and bring them back to the living — which again 
points to the duality of life and death, the lethal and the 
therapeutic. Asclepius, the Greek god of medicine, is also 
represented as carrying a wooden staff with a snake 
wrapped around it. In a curious work from Tang China, 
we read about a strange ‘blue snake from the area of 
Chen Jia Dong in Wuzhou; its head is extremely poison- 
ous, but its tail can serve as an antidote. Southerners use 
the snake’s head to make poison, which is known as the 
blue drug and can kill a man instantly by poison. They 
also take the snake’s tail to make wax, which is an anti- 
toxic drug.” The observation is hardly accurate from a 
scientific point of view, but the idea that a snake can pro- 
duce both poison and its antidote is certainly confirmed 
by modern scientific research. André Ménez, a specialist 
of snake proteins, argues that snake venoms may prove 
to be ‘the source of a number of drugs which act effec- 
tively against various diseases.’’® Interestingly, Ménez 
borrows an ancient Chinese idea to explain the principle 
of his medical research when he says: ‘Yin and yang: this 
dualistic Chinese theory fits toxins perfectly. At first 
sight, a toxin is perceived for its dangerous character. Yet 
venoms and their components offer a potential gold mine 
from which new drugs can be developed.'? 

The inherent duality of the therapeutic and the toxic is 
also ably expressed by the Greek word pharmakon, which 
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means both medicine and poison. Perhaps many of us are 
familiar with Derrida’s exploration of the duality of that 
Greek word in his critique of what he calls ‘Plato’s Phar- 
macy,’ his deconstructive reading of Plato’s dialogues. 
‘The word pharmakon is caught ina chain of significations,’ 
says Derrida.” ‘This pharmakon, the “medicine,” this phil- 
ter, which acts as both remedy and poison, already intro- 
duced itself into the body of the discourse with all its 
ambivalence.’ Derrida is interested in this basic and 
inherent ambivalence because it helps undo any significa- 
tion quite beyond the intention and control of Plato as 
author. So when the word pharmakon is translated as ‘rem- 
edy,’ even though quite legitimately in the context of a par- 
ticular locution, that translation, Derrida insists, destroys 
what he calls ‘Plato’s anagrammatic writing’ by obliterat- 
ing ‘the virtual, dynamic references to the other uses of the 
same word in Greek.’ What Derrida wants to emphasize is 
the inherent ambivalence of language itself in Plato’s text, 
the fact that ‘the word pharmakon, even while it means rem- 
edy, cites, re-cites, and makes legible that which in the same 
word signifies, in another spot and on a different level of 
the stage, poison.” Derrida offers a typically long and 
deconstructive close reading that tries to destabilize the 
Platonic distinction of opposites, the containment of the 
two contrary senses of the same word. Plato is opposed to 
the ‘transmutation of the drug into a remedy, of the poison 
into a counterpoison,’ says Derrida, but ‘prior to any dis- 
tinction-making,’ the word pharmakon already contains 
that fundamental ambivalence. ‘The “essence” of the phar- 
makon; says Derrida conclusively, ‘lies in the way in 
which, having no stable essence, no “proper” characteris- 
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tics, it is not, in any sense (metaphysical, physical, chem- 
ical, alchemical) of the word, a substance.’ 

That the medical substance does not have a fixed, 
unchanging essence is of course the point made all along 
by both the Chinese and Western texts we have discussed 
above, even though those texts do not speak the difficult 
language of heavy theorizing. Derrida aims to destabilize 
any substance, but for the other writers we have dis- 
cussed above, it is precisely the temporarily stable effect 
of a substance that brings about either the therapeutic or 
the toxic effect. In the actual use of language or a real sit- 
uation in life, one often has to make distinctions among 
the contradictory meanings of a word like pharmakon, and 
the irrevocable decision and its consequences are pre- 
cisely what constitute the tragic (or the comic) in life as 
they do in art. 

The lesson or insight we have learned from Chinese 
and Western metaphorical conceptualizations of the 
human body, medicine and poison, and the art of curing, 
can all be very helpful in preparing us for reading 
Shakespeare from a cross-cultural perspective, particu- 
larly for reading Romeo and Juliet, in which, I would 
argue, the idea of the body politic and the dialectic of 
medicine and poison are key issues and major themes 
that make up the very action and movement of the play. 
At the centre of the tragic action is the quick sequence of 
a number of events: the banishment of Romeo, Friar Lau- 
rence’s potion to simulate Juliet’s death, the fatal miscar- 
riage of the Friar’s letter to Romeo, and finally the tragic 
ending in which Romeo drinks the poison and Juliet kills 
herself with a dagger. Potion and poison, the Friar and 
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the Apothecary, love and hate, everywhere we find two 
opposite forces that set this tragic play in motion. The 
background of the tragedy is the feud between the Mon- 
tagues and the Capulets, which, like a disease in the city 
of Verona, is finally cured by the sacrifice of the two lov- 
ers. Thus, the love of Romeo and Juliet is not just a pri- 
vate, personal matter of two young lovers, but the means 
to cure a sick state or community, the medicine to stop the 
bleeding of Verona. That is exactly how Friar Laurence 
sees it when he agrees to marry Romeo and Juliet in 
secret, declaring that '[i]n one respect I'll thy assistant 
be. / For this alliance may so happy prove / To turn your 
households' rancour to pure love' (2.3.86). It does, but not 
in the way the Friar intended. The love between Romeo 
and Juliet is not just tragic, but also redemptive; and it 
would not be tragic if it were merely the love between 
two young people without the significant social value of 
redemption and reconciliation. Their love thus functions 
as a remedy for their households' rancor, and though it 
proves deadly for the lovers themselves, it eventually 
turns out to be therapeutic for the city of Verona. The 
public significance of their love and sacrifice is acknowl- 
edged at the end of the play, where it is promised that 
statues of the two lovers will be raised ‘in pure gold,’ 
symbolizing union and reconciliation, the restoration of 
peace and order in the city. 

Now let us look more closely at textual details. When 
the play begins, we are told by the Chorus in the Prologue 
that the tragedy unfolds '[i|n fair Verona, where we lay 
our scene ... Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean.’ 
The feuding families of the Montagues and the Capulets 
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are figuratively making Verona bleed, and thus the idea of 
the body politic provides the general background for the 
action of the play. The repetition of the word ‘civil’ is 
remarkably ironic here, for the feud that sheds Verona’s 
‘civil blood’ is anything but civil. As Jill Levenson com- 
ments, ‘In this case the repeated term helps to define 
contradictions in Verona; it produces an antithesis of con- 
cepts, a kind of synoeciosis or oxymoron."* Of course, 
contradictions and antitheses are exactly what we see in 
the paradoxical relationship between medicine and poi- 
son. The mention of Verona or the specific Italian setting is 
also significant, because in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
England, owing to long-standing hostilities towards the 
Roman Catholic Church and also misunderstanding of 
Machiavelli's writings, Italy, in popular imagination as 
well as in theatrical conventions, became closely related 
to poison and intrigue. ‘For poysons the Italians skill in 
making and putting them to vse hath beene long since 
tryed, to the perishing of kings and Emperours by those 
deadly potions giuen to them in the very Chalice mingled 
with the very precious blood of our Redeemer, says 
Fynes Moryson, a sixteenth-century writer contemporary 
with Shakespeare. 'In our tyme, it seemes the Art of 
Poysoning is reputed in Italy worthy of Princes prac- 
tice.” That seems to depict Verona in Romeo and Juliet, a 
dark place against which the image of light, particularly 
as represented by Juliet, becomes strikingly prominent. 
And yet, even Juliet has a brief moment of doubt before 
taking the potion Friar Laurence has prepared for her, 
wondering, "What if it be a poison which the Friar / Sub- 
tly hath minister'd to have me dead?’ (4.3.24). Of course, 
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she quickly comes to trust the Friar rather than betraying 
her marriage to Romeo by entering a second and forced 
marriage. The Friar’s potion, however, fails to help her 
escape from her dilemma and, quite unexpectedly, be- 
comes instrumental in bringing about the tragic death of 
the two lovers. Ultimately, therefore, the potion the Friar 
intended to work as a remedy proves to be no different 
from the poison that kills Romeo in the end. 

We may recall that the Chinese definition of a doctor is 
someone who uses poisons to attack diseases. That is 
exactly how John Webster describes medical doctors in 
his well-known tragedy of intrigue and revenge, The 
White Devil: ‘Physicians, that cure poisons, still work / 
With counterpoisons’ (3.3.64—5). As Mariangela Tempera 
remarks, ‘with these words Flamineo aptly brings the 
doctor’s trade into the same shadowy aura as the poi- 
soner’s.’”° In Romeo and Juliet, the ambivalence of doctor 
and poisoner is an important theme that is reinforced by 
Romeo when he buys the deadly poison at a shabby 
pharmacy in Mantua and tells the Apothecary: 


There is thy gold — worse poison to men’s souls, 
Doing more murder in this loathsome world 

Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not sell. 
I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none. (5.1.80) 


With these words, Romeo reverses the roles of gold and 
poison, the one who sells the poison and the customer 
who pays for it. 

This is just one of the numerous examples of Romeo's 
oxymoronic speech, filled with contradictions and rever- 
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sals. Early in the play, even before Romeo first appears on 
stage, old Montague already describes his son’s lovesick- 
ness as a disease: ‘Black and portentous must this humour 
prove / Unless good counsel may the cause remove’ 
(1.1.139). Romeo’s first speech is a typical example of rhe- 
torical contradictions and antitheses, oxymoron border- 
ing on the extreme: 


Why then, O brawling love, O loving hate, 

O anything of nothing first create! 

O heavy lightness, serious vanity, 

Misshapen chaos of well-seeming forms! 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health, 
Still-waking sleep that is not what it is! 

This love feel I that feel no love in this. (1.1.174) 


‘Here is the very home of contraries,’ as Frank Ker- 
mode comments.” Therefore, we should not perhaps dis- 
miss such studied rhetorical utterances as simply 
Romeo's youthful infatuation with love that lacks the 
depth of true emotions, even though such exaggerated 
oxymoron articulates his confused lovesickness before he 
meets Juliet, when he thought he was in love with Rosa- 
line. Romeo's language does move later into a higher, 
more lyrical register. Kermode points out a further and 
remarkable change when Romeo is in exile in Mantua, 
before buying poison from the Apothecary: 'Instead of 
elaborate love-conceits and the fantasies of melancholy 
he looks straight at the issue: "Thou knowest my lodging, 
get me ink and paper, / And hire post-horses; I will hence 
tonight," he says to his servant (5.1.25).7? But shortly 
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after this, as we have seen above, Romeo talks to the 
Apothecary and reverses the roles of selling the poison 
and making the purchase. Thus, in his speech contraries 
and the dialectic of opposites persist, even as his lan- 
guage becomes more direct and straightforward. The 
rhetoric or textual details change, but the major theme of 
the antithetical duality of love and death, medicine and 
poison, remains constant throughout the play, in which 
the opposite sides are not just antithetical, but dialectical 
or reversible. As Northrop Frye argues, ‘It is through the 
language, and the imagery the language uses, that we 
understand how the Liebestod of Romeo and Juliet, their 
great love and their tragic death, are bound up together 
as two aspects of the same thing.” In that sense, then, the 
potion the Friar prepares for Juliet and the poison Romeo 
purchases in Mantua are not antithetical, but likewise 
‘bound up together as two aspects of the same thing,’ 
much like the therapeutic and the toxic effects of the same 
medicinal substance we have seen in the Chinese texts 
discussed earlier. 

In Romeo and Juliet, it is Friar Laurence in a long solilo- 
quy, when he first appears on the stage (2.3.1-26), who 
gives the clearest and the most elaborate articulation of the 
dialectic of opposites, the ambivalence of medicine and 
poison. Walking in his garden in the early morning to fill 
a basket with ‘baleful weeds and precious-juiced flowers,’ 
the Friar reflects on the paradoxical nature of all things, 
that the earth is both nature's tomb for burying all crea- 
tures and also nature's womb to give birth to all, that good 
and bad are bound up in everything in a delicate balance: 
‘Virtue itself turns vice being misapplied, / And vice 
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sometime’s by action dignified’ (2.3.17). His speech of 
course reiterates the old idea of dialectics in philosophical 
reflection since ancient times. Then the Friar continues: 


Within the infant rind of this weak flower 

Poison hath residence, and medicine power: 

For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each part; 
Being tasted, stays all senses with the heart. 

Two such opposed kings encamp them still 

In man as well as herbs: grace and rude will; 

And where the worser is predominant 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. (2.3.19) 


The ^weak flower' the Friar mentions here recalls the 
cinnabar in Shen Kuo's story and the drug in Liu Yuxi's 
autobiographical account, because they all share the dual 
nature of a substance, the antithetical effects of the thera- 
peutic and the toxic, medicine and poison. These are not 
just antithetical qualities, but reversible ones as well, and 
interestingly it is the Chinese notion of the reciprocity of 
yin and yang that came to mind when Julian Glover of 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, who had played the 
role of Friar Laurence with great success, tried to under- 
stand the Friar's reflections on nature and its delicate bal- 
ance of contrary powers. Speaking of Friar Laurence's 
character, Glover maintains that the Friar in that long 
soliloquy is wondering at ‘the diversity of creation,’ try- 
ing to illustrate 'the grand theme: yin and yang, the 
entirely opposite qualities inherent in everything so that 
balance is maintained, with a tiny example, that of both 
the poison and medicine contained in a single "infant" 
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flower.'?? In a way, the entire tragedy of Romeo and Juliet is 
built on the basis of this 'grand theme, the inherent 
opposite qualities and their reversal in all things, illus- 
trated most strikingly by the reversal of medicine and 
poison. As I have argued earlier, the potion Friar Lau- 
rence prepares for Juliet and the miscarriage of his letter 
to Romeo are crucial to the tragic action, with disastrous 
consequences. The Friar's soliloquy in the garden thus 
takes on the ominous connotations of a tragic prophecy, 
the meaning of which cannot be known to the Friar him- 
self at that moment and is quite beyond his own good 
intentions. Through the inexplicable intervention of 
unexpected turns of events, the Friar eventually becomes 
an ironic example of the very philosophy he preaches, 
that '[v]irtue itself turns vice being misapplied.’ 

And yet, the central theme of the duality of medicine 
and poison is not always fully appreciated by Shake- 
speare's readers, audiences, or critics. Joan Holmer 
argues that modern readers tend to dismiss too quickly 
Friar Laurence’s long soliloquy as platitudinous, but in so 
doing they also overlook ‘Shakespeare’s originality in 
crafting this speech.?! Even Brian Gibbens, editor of the 
Arden edition of Romeo and Juliet, disparagingly refers to 
the Friar’s mode of expression as ‘formulaic and senten- 
tious, uncreatively dependent on the stereotypes of prov- 
erb lore.” But compared with Shakespeare's direct 
source, Arthur Brooke's poem Romeus and Juliet, the 
image of the Friar is much more developed, and the 
philosophical view expressed in his soliloquy offers us 
the most important clue to the action and meaning of the 
tragedy. The tiny example of the ‘weak flower,’ as Julian 
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Glover realizes, illustrates the ‘grand theme’ of the reci- 
procity of yin and yang, the delicate balance between the 
effects of medicine and poison; and, more generally, it 
suggests the tragic structure of the reversal of fortune to 
misfortune, of good intention to catastrophic outcomes. 
Reversal and recognition, as Aristotle points out, are 
‘the most important things with which a tragedy enthralls 
[us]. In Romeo and Juliet, reversal not only marks a cru- 
cial moment in the action of the play, but is suggested and 
implied all along in the language, in the pervasive para- 
doxes and oxymorons, in haunting images of premoni- 
tions. When the Friar is about to join the hands of Romeo 
and Juliet in a ‘holy act,’ he warns them that ‘[t]hese vio- 
lent delights have violent ends / And in their triumph 
die, like fire and powder, / Which as they kiss consume’ 
(2.6.9). This sounds tragically prophetic, for the lovers 
indeed die, each echoing the word ‘kiss’ in the last speech. 
Romeo drinks to Juliet when he takes the poison: ‘Here’s 
to my love! O true apothecary, / Thy drugs are quick. 
Thus with a kiss I die’ (5.3.119). This is echoed by Juliet 
when she tries to poison herself: ‘I will kiss thy lips. / 
Haply some poison yet doth hang on them / To make me 
die with a restorative’ (5.3.164). Of course, the reversal 
also befalls the wise and well-intended Friar in an ironic 
contrast between his teaching and his action. He has 
warned Romeo, ‘Wisely and slow; they stumble that run 
fast’ (2.3.90). But in the end, he is the one who tries to run 
fast and stumbles: ‘Saint Francis be my speed! How oft 
tonight / Have my old feet stumbled at graves’ (5.3.121). 
From the overall structure of the tragedy down to small 
details of textual echoes, therefore, the duality of the 
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nature of things and the reversal of opposites are at the 
core of Romeo and Juliet, clearly illustrated in the Friar’s 
reflections on the ‘weak flower’ and its potential for both 
poisonous and medicinal effects. 

Despite his knowledge, sagacity, and philosophical 
wisdom, Friar Laurence cannot foresee the consequences 
of his plans and actions, and yet everyone depends on 
him in the end to explain how and why the tragedy hap- 
pened. The story told by the Friar at the end is not a mere 
recounting of what the audience already knows, because, 
of all the characters in the play, the Friar is the only one at 
that point who truly knows what has happened. Again, 
he speaks in paradoxes: 


Iam the greatest, able to do least, 

Yet most suspected, as the time and place 

Doth make against me, of this direful murder. 
And here I stand, both to impeach and purge 
Myself condemned and myself excus'd.  (5.3.222) 


That the Friar cannot foresee the consequences of his 
own plans and actions is in fact a condition of the tragedy, 
as it shows the inherently tragic limitations of humans, 
and the fact that he finally realizes such limitations is also 
crucial, for therein he articulates the other important ele- 
ment of a tragedy, namely, recognition. ‘A recognition,’ 
says Aristotle, 'as the word itself indicates, is a change 
from ignorance to knowledge.?* When Juliet wakes up in 
the tomb, the Friar urges her to leave 'that nest / Of 
death, contagion, and unnatural sleep,' for he has come to 
the realization that '[a] greater power than we can contra- 
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dict / Hath thwarted our intents’ (5.3.151). These words, 
like the Prologue’s ‘star-cross’d lovers,’ may not satisfy 
our modern mind in search of a rational explanation, and 
some critics have faulted the Friar or even Shakespeare 
for giving too much weight to chance or accident in try- 
ing to account for the unfolding of the tragedy. For the 
classic and Shakespearean notion of tragedy, however, ‘a 
greater power than we can contradict’ is precisely what 
precipitates the action into a reversal of fortune, the con- 
catenation of events that actually follows its own logic ‘in 
accordance with probability or necessity.’° Like Oedipus 
in Sophocles’ great tragedy, whatever the tragic hero does 
to avoid misfortune pushes him precisely in that fatal 
direction, leading inevitably to the tragic ending. In spite 
of all good intentions, the result always lies beyond the 
protagonist’s knowledge and control. Isn’t this what the 
Friar himself suggested in his reflections on balance and 
reversals, on the reciprocity of good and evil, poison and 
medicine? 

Of course, the love and death of the young lovers, the 
sheer beauty of the poetry, the intensity of the emotions 
expressed in striking images and metaphors, all these 
make Romeo and Juliet one of Shakespeare’s most popular 
and beloved plays. What I am trying to argue, however, is 
that the reciprocity of opposites, particularly the ambiva- 
lence and dialectic of medicine and poison, constitute the 
overall central theme that makes the tragedy what it is, 
and that Friar Laurence is the one who gives the most 
memorable articulation to this central theme. As the two 
young lovers turn to the Friar for counsel and advice, 
what he does has a decisive influence on the action and 
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development of the play. Without the Friar’s blessing 
Romeo and Juliet would not have been married, and 
without his potion Juliet would not have escaped from 
the second forced marriage; but neither would the trag- 
edy have happened the way it did. From the dramatic 
point of view, then, the Friar stands at the centre of action 
and plays a far more important role than he is often 
granted. 

Again, it is from the perspective of reading across cul- 
tures that we may have a better appreciation of this cen- 
tral theme of the reciprocity of opposites, because when 
we read Romeo and Juliet along with those very different 
Chinese texts by Shen Kuo, Liu Yuxi, and Li Gang, we 
may start to see the importance of the dialectic of poison 
and medicine, and understand most clearly the reciproc- 
ity of yin and yang, the reversal of opposite qualities 
residing in the same substance. Let us recall one more 
time Shen Kuo's reflections on the changing nature of 
cinnabar that can either kill or cure: '[I]f it can turn into a 
deadly poison, it can also change to do great good,’ he 
says; ‘if it can change to kill, it is only reasonable to 
expect that it can also give life.’ The prominent idea here 
is of course the duality — therapeutic and toxic — of the 
medicinal substance. We may then put Shen Kuo’s words 
side by side with Friar Laurence’s reflections on the bal- 
ance of contrary powers in man and nature, the dialectic 
of opposites: 


Within the infant rind of this weak flower 
Poison hath residence, and medicine power: 
For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each part; 
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Being tasted, stays all senses with the heart. 
Two such opposed kings encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs: grace and rude will. 


Such textual encounters clearly demonstrate the unex- 
pected affinities of ideas and expressions in very different 
literary and cultural traditions. To understand different 
texts in depth requires situating them in their own spe- 
cific contexts and circumstances, but beyond their differ- 
ences thematic patterns will emerge to put them in 
perspective and reveal the surprising similarities in the 
workings of the human mind, the affinities in imagina- 
tion and human creativity. Represented by the ambiva- 
lence of medicine and poison, the dialectic of opposite 
qualities is perhaps one of the most basic patterns of 
movement in nature as well as the human world: the ten- 
dency of things moving towards a reversal that may also 
be a return. 
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‘A paradise within thee, 
happier far’: The Dialectic 
of Return and Reversal 
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t the end of the last chapter I mentioned the dialectic 

of opposite qualities as a basic pattern of movement, 

a movement in the shape of a reversal that may also be a 

return. In this chapter I shall further explore this theme 

and see how it manifests itself in texts of both East and 

West. To begin with a literary example, I will quote a 

poem by Emily Dickinson, in which the poet describes 

the movement of ‘a single bird’ gradually filling up the 

sky with her ‘cautious melody,’ until the bird and the sky 
become one, until — 


Element 
Nor implement was seen, 
And place was where the presence was, 
Circumference between. 


These lines portraying the invisibility of the bird seem to 
resonate with Shelley’s poem “To a Skylark,’ where Shel- 
ley describes the skylark fading into the evening sky: 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight, 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 


Shelley also says of the skylark, ‘from thy presence 
showers a rain of melody,’ but otherwise the two poems 
are quite different. While Shelley calls for a ‘blithe Spirit’ 
to cheer up the poet and teach him ‘harmonious madness’ 
and the joy of singing, Dickinson’s bird seems to be an 
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extension of the poet’s own spirit, and the movement of 
the bird’s flight symbolically intimates her own spiritual 
quest. ‘Inevitably, the poet could objectify her emotions 
only by embodying them in sensory images and meta- 
phors,’ says Albert Gelpi with reference to Dickinson’s 
poetry. ‘And so consciousness defined the inner world in 
terms of the outer and the outer world in terms of the 
inner, its arc sweeping variously around the central self.'! 
That is to say, the poet's spirit or consciousness moves 
between the inner and the outer world, and ‘circumfer- 
ence,’ a favourite word with Dickinson, describes a circu- 
lar movement of the spirit, an imaginary arc surrounding 
the central self. Circumference, as Gelpi further notes, is 
Dickinson’s ‘most frequent metaphor for ecstasy,’ ‘a sym- 
bol for the spirit in activity.” What I am suggesting is that 
this poem describes Dickinson’s own spirit in activity, 
punctuated by different moments in time (‘at half-past 
three,’ ‘at half-past four,’ and ‘at half-past seven’). The 
poet’s spirit travels to the height of the universe in imag- 
ination without herself ever physically moving at all, for 
the poet’s consciousness is anchored in her own place, 
here and now. That is what I take the enigmatic last line to 
mean: ‘Circumference between,’ that is, between her con- 
scious self and the height attained by her own spirit, sym- 
bolized by the unseen bird. The movement described 
here, in other words, is an imaginary one, a movement of 
the mind or the spirit rather than the physical movement 
of the body. 

Emily Dickinson lived all her life like a hermit within 
the limits of her family home in Amherst, Massachusetts, 
and yet her poetry testifies to the power of her spirit that 
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flies high and aspires to the infinite and the eternal, 
beyond the outer limits of an enormous circumference. In 
sharp contrast to the banality or immobility of her life, the 
extraordinary creative power of her intelligence and 
imagination is engaged in a tireless inquiry into the mean- 
ing of the life of consciousness, what she famously called 
her ‘business of Circumference.’ Of course, in reading 
great poets, as Harold Bloom acknowledges, ‘we are con- 
fronted by authentic intellectual difficulties’; and in read- 
ing Emily Dickinson in particular, we encounter ‘the most 
authentic cognitive difficulties. I would not therefore 
presume to have neutralized all those difficulties and 
know exactly what Emily Dickinson meant to say in this 
particular poem, but it seems to me reasonable to enter- 
tain the idea that the poet is here describing a spiritual 
journey in the shape of a perfect circle, a circumference 
that encompasses all movement, but movement of the 
mind rather than the body, a movement that produces 
endless returns and reversals. Such a reading would make 
it possible to relate Dickinson's poem to the other texts I 
shall discuss in this chapter, which is, as I have already 
indicated, concerned with representations of the imagi- 
nary movement of the mind as a spiritual quest in the 
shape of a circle. 

In the context of nineteenth-century American litera- 
ture, the theme of the self and its spiritual quest seems to 
strike a particular chord with major writers such as Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Whitman, and Dickinson. The image of cir- 
cumference or the circle is essential. "The eye is the first 
circle; the horizon which it forms is the second,’ says 
Emerson in a well-known essay entitled ‘Circles.’ The cir- 
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cle or circular movement is thus ‘the primary figure,’ ‘the 
highest emblem in the cipher of the world. St. Augustine 
described the nature of God as a circle whose centre was 
everywhere, and its circumference nowhere. We are all 
our lifetime reading the copious sense of this first of 
forms.” In such a view, the circle becomes the primary 
figure that suggests to us all the copious meanings to be 
deciphered not only in nature and the world, but in the 
relationship between human life and the external envi- 
ronment. Emerson continues: “The life of man is a self- 
evolving circle, which, from a ring imperceptibly small, 
rushes on all sides outwards to new and larger circles, 
and that without end.” As Lawrence Buell comments, 
‘More than any other Emerson essay, “Circles” articulates 
the idea of creative energy constantly outdoing itself,’ 
that is, a constant spiritual quest to go beyond the limita- 
tions of the self. This concentration on the self, this self- 
reliance, constitutes the spirit of what Harold Bloom calls 
the ‘American religion,’ of which Emerson is the prophet 
and seer. "The mind of Emerson is the mind of America, 
says Bloom, 'and the central concern of that mind was the 
American religion, which most memorably was named 
"self-reliance." In this view, then, self and self-reliance 
become uniquely American. 

If we understand self-reliance and the images of the cir- 
cle and circumference in the specific context of Emerson, 
Dickinson, and the other nineteenth-century American 
poets, writers, and religious thinkers, that particular trait 
of self-reliance may indeed appear to be specifically 
American. I am not, however, interested in such Ameri- 
can particularism, because the self-reliance or spiritual 
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quest of the individual is by no means a uniquely Ameri- 
can theme in literature or philosophy. To open up that 
theme, we just need to look at the reference to St August- 
ine in that crucial passage quoted above from Emerson’s 
essay, and put that reference in perspective. St Augustine 
is neither the first nor the last to articulate the idea that 
God or divine perfection is ‘a circle whose centre was 
everywhere, and its circumference nowhere.’ In the fif- 
teenth century, Nicolas of Cusa argued that human 
knowledge is all relative and limited, and that to realize 
this limitation is to acquire what he called ‘learned igno- 
rance’ (docta ignorantia). He explains that each man ob- 
serves things from his own position and assumes that ‘he 
is in the quasi-motionless center,’ and ‘will certainly deter- 
mine the poles [of this motion] in relation to himself.’ As 
each person has a different position and assumes a differ- 
ent centre, ‘the fabric of the world (machina mundi) will 
quasi have its center everywhere and its circumference 
nowhere, because the circumference and the center are 
God, who is everywhere and nowhere.? In tracing the 
source of this remark, Alexandre Koyré comments that 
‘[t]his famous saying which describes God as a sphaera 
cuius centrum ubique, circumferentia nullibi appears for the 
first time in this form in the pseudo-Hermetic Book of the 
XXIV Philosophers, an anonymous compilation of the 
XIIth century.” 

Since the twelfth century, then, this has become a famil- 
iar and popular saying, almost like a proverb, widely and 
freely used without its specific provenance having to be 
identified. Sir Thomas Browne wrote in the seventeenth 
century, ‘Trismegistus his Circle, whose center is every 
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where, and circumference no where, was no Hyperbole.'!? 


Speaking of the infinitude of nature, Blaise Pascal used 
exactly the same language when he remarks that nature is 
‘une sphère infinie dont le centre est partout, et la circon- 
férence nulle part' (Nature is an infinite sphere whose 
centre is everywhere and circumference nowhere).!! But 
the idea that nature or the universe is a perfect sphere can 
be traced back to Plato and even to the pre-Socratic phi- 
losophers. The Demiurge ‘made the universe a circle 
moving in a circle,’ says Plato.? He maintains that ‘the 
universe is in the form of a sphere,’ that its centre equidis- 
tant from all that is not the centre. ‘For the center of the 
world cannot be rightly called either above or below, but 
is the center and nothing else,’ says Plato, ‘and the circum- 
ference is not the center, and has in no one part of itself a 
different relation to the center from what it has in any of 
the opposite parts.'? If for Plato the centre is neither 
above nor below, neither here nor there, and every point 
on the circumference has the same relation to the centre, 
then we may say that the centre is everywhere, and cir- 
cumference nowhere. 

The images of perfect spheres, centres, and circles have 
often appeared in the works of poets. Henry Vaughan's 
‘The World,’ for example, is thoroughly Platonic in spirit 
as well as in imagery: 


I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright, 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years 
Driv’n by the spheres 
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Like a vast shadow mov'd, In which the world 
And all her train were hurl'd. 


In a poem to the Countess of Bedford, John Donne 
wrote that one cannot separate discretion or wit from reli- 
gion, because they are all one in the perfect form of circles 
or spheres: 


In those poor types of God (round circles) so 
Religion's types the pieceless centers flow, 
And are in all the lines which all ways go. 


In commenting on these lines, Herbert Grierson says: 
"The use of the circle as an emblem of infinity is very old"; 
and he credited St Bonaventura with describing God as 'a 
circle whose centre is everywhere, whose circumference 
nowhere.'^ Thus, different sources are given for this 
famous saying, which only testifies to the popularity and 
wide dissemination of the idea. 

But we can trace the idea of cosmic circles even further 
back to the pre-Socratics. Empedocles has been credited 
with originating this expression, and he certainly con- 
ceived of the four basic elements or roots of the world - 
earth, air, fire, and water — as constantly moving in a cycle: 


For at one time [they] grew to be one alone 
from many, and at another, again, [they] grew apart to be 
many from one. 


The movement of the world is thus a constant reversal 
of one to many and many to one, from unity by force of 
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love to separation by force of strife and back again. In this 
constant reversal, says Empedocles, the elements are 
‘always unchanged in a cycle.'? Similarly, in the cyclical 
movement of the four seasons, in the cycle of life and 
death and the transformation of the soul, Pythagoras saw 
the constancy of all things. As Ovid describes him in 
Metamorphoses, Pythagoras believed that 


What we call birth 
Is the beginning of a difference, 
No more than that, and death is only ceasing 
Of what had been before. The parts may vary, 
Shifting from here to there, hither and yon, 


And back again, but the great sum is constant.’° 


Thus, from pre-Socratics like Pythagoras and Empe- 
docles to Plato, then to St Augustine, Nicolas of Cusa, 
Thomas Browne, and Pascal, to the metaphysical poets, 
and to Emerson and Emily Dickinson, philosophical 
thinking and the poetic imagination have often tried to 
locate the self in the universe and to understand the spirit 
as constantly moving within the infinitely large circum- 
ference of a cosmic circle. 

But from a cross-cultural point of view, how does this 
theme manifest itself in different traditions? Is the circle 
or sphere also considered an emblem of perfection in the 
East? In a pioneer study of the conceptual metaphor of 
the circle or sphere, Qian Zhongshu mentions many of 
the examples quoted above and brings them to a fruitful 
comparison with similar articulations in the Chinese tra- 
dition. Qian writes: 
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In speaking of the marvellous perfection of the entity of 
tao, our ancient thinkers and philosophers also made use 
of the images of circles or spheres. The Book of Changes has 
it that ‘the virtue of yarrow stalks [for divination] is 
round and divine.’ In the introduction to his Explication of 
the Confucian Analects, Huang Kan says that the Analects 
(lun yu) is so named because ‘the ethical (lun) is the same 
[in sound] as a wheel (lun). That implies that the teach- 
ings of this book are perfect and complete, endlessly turn- 
ing around like the wheel of a chariot. He further 
remarks that "Lord Cai describes the perfection and com- 
pleteness of this book metaphorically, saying that there 
are things that are huge but not encompassing, and there 
are things that are tiny but reaching out to all. For exam- 
ple, a hundred-foot big mirror will necessarily distort cer- 
tain objects, while a small bright pearl much less than an 
inch in diameter may contain the entire universe in its 
reflection. The Analects is small but round and all-reach- 
ing, just like a small bright pearl.' ... Chen Xiyi and Zhou 
Yuan-gong symbolically conceptualize the tao with the 
image of a round circle in their Diagram of the Great Ulti- 
mate. In his Explanation of the Diagram of the Great Ultimate, 
Zhu Xi says that 'the circle has no extreme end and is 


therefore the great ultimate." 


We may recall that at the beginning of the second chap- 
ter I mentioned the idea of the circle in Plato and the 
image of a wheel in Zhuangzi. The image of pearl was 
also discussed there. In Buddhist iconography as well, the 
circle or wheel is a potent symbol. Interestingly, in a com- 
parative study of Christian and Buddhist images, Robert 
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Elinor cites the same reference to God as ‘the intelligible 
sphere whose center is everywhere and whose circumfer- 
ence is nowhere,’ but this time these words are attributed 
to Alan of Lille (Maxims of Theology, 7).? He then com- 
pares this image of the circle with the Eastern mandala 
and the characteristic Buddhist emblem, the ‘Wheel of 
Dharma,’ and explains the significance of that sacred 
wheel in Buddha's teaching gesture (the dharmacakra) — 
‘his fingers form the circles of the turning wheel.’ Huang 
Kan, as we have just seen, used the image of a turning 
wheel as a symbol of perfection to praise the Confucian 
teaching in the Analects. 

In Dante's great epic The Divine Comedy, when he 
describes what he saw at the very end of his long journey, 
when he had reached the Empyrean at the height of 
Heaven, the image of Light again significantly appears in 
the shape of three circles: 


Ne la profonda e chiara sussistenza 
de l'alto lume parvermi tre giri 
di tre colori e d'una contenenza. 


In that high light's deep and bright substance 
three circles appear before me 
of three colours, but of one dimension. 
(Paradiso, 33.115) 


The human mind fails to grasp the full meaning of these 
circles, and yet, says the poet: 


ma già volgeva il mio disire e il velle 
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si come rota che igualmente è mossa 
l'amor che move il Sole e l'altre stelle. 


but already my desire and will were moved 
like a wheel revolving perfectly by 
the Love that moves the sun and the other stars. (33.143) 


With that image of a revolving wheel, as Teodolinda Baro- 
lini comments, Dante articulates a firm belief that ‘he was 
inspired by God with a true vision.” Thus, the image of 
around shape - a wheel, a circle or sphere — is widely used 
in both the East and the West to symbolize perfection and 
completeness, and philosophers, religious thinkers, and 
poets in the East use such images in much the same way 
as Plato and other Western philosophers and poets did. 
We may recall that the image of the pearl discussed in the 
second chapter is used as a symbol for poetry. In fact, in 
classical Chinese tradition, many poets and critics use that 
image to describe the perfection of a literary work in both 
idea and execution, the ultimate perfection being as com- 
plete in itself as a circle or sphere.” 

Like Empedocles, the Taoist philosopher Laozi con- 
ceived of the world as constantly moving in a cycle. ‘All 
the teeming creatures will each return to its roots,’ says 
Laozi. ‘Returning to one’s roots is called stillness, and 
that is what is meant by returning to one’s destiny.” We 
have seen in Emily Dickinson’s poem that the spirit 
moves in a circle, ‘its arc sweeping variously around the 
central self.” We have learned from Emerson that the cir- 
cle is ‘the primary figure,’ and that life is ‘a self-evolving 
circle.’ Laozi’s understanding of the circular movement 
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of the self centres on the idea of stillness (jing), or what he 
calls ‘non-action’ (wu wei), for he famously said: ‘The tao 
does nothing and yet there is nothing it cannot do’ (chap. 
37). For Laozi, however, non-action is not the same as 
mere passivity; rather, it means to follow the tendency of 
things in their natural course of action. In the stillness of 
non-action, the Taoist sage is able to know everything 
and do everything. Thus Laozi declares, 


Without stepping out of the door, one can know all the 
things under heaven. 

Without looking out of the window, one can see the way of 
heaven. 

The further one goes, the less one knows. 

Therefore the sage knows without stepping out, names 
things without looking, and accomplishes everything 
without doing anything. (chap. 47) 


In a way, such an emphasis on stillness reminds us of 
Emily Dickinson’s poem, which, as I argued, represents 
the flight of the spirit without physical movement of the 
body. In a typically paradoxical manner, Laozi claims 
that stillness and immobility are the way to knowledge, 
while mobility is not. This is of course counter-intuitive, 
because we normally assume that learning is a gradual 
progression in which the further one goes, the more one 
knows. Laozi claims just the opposite, but that is not sur- 
prising, for anyone familiar with the Laozi text will know 
that paradox is indeed his favourite way of speaking. His 
ideas, his Taoist philosophy, are typically couched in the 
language of reversals and subversion of our usual as- 
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sumptions. As Laozi puts it himself: ‘Positive words 
appear to be negative’ (chap. 78). The interaction of oppo- 
sites forms a dialectical way of contemplation. In his for- 
mulation of ideas, he often employs such a dialectic 
movement of opposites, and stylistically makes antitheses 
and antimetaboles a hallmark of his writing. 

For example, he claims that ‘[t]he one who knows does 
not speak; the one who speaks does not know’ (chap. 56). 
'On disaster good fortune reclines, and underneath good 
fortune disaster lies in ambush' (chap. 58). And again: 
"Irustworthy words are not embellished; embellished 
words are not trustworthy. The good one does not argue; 
the one who argues is not good’ (chap. 81). All these state- 
ments are intriguing paradoxes expressed in the form of 
parallelism, with the second part reinforcing the first in a 
reverse order. Laozi conceives of the great tao as ‘mysteri- 
ous femininity' (chap. 6), and his idea of a Taoist sage is 
also paradoxical because, contrary to normal expecta- 
tions, he describes the sage as someone weak and igno- 
rant, ‘like an infant that has not yet learnt how to smile,’ 
someone who is ‘drowsy,’ ‘muddled,’ with ‘the mind of a 
fool’ (chap. 20). All these of course speak of the potential 
force of stillness; all that seem weak and ignorant will 
turn out to be strong and wise in a typical dialectical 
reversal. Thus, we learn from Laozi that the weak will 
subdue the strong, that '[t]he most yielding under heaven 
can ride over the toughest’ (chap. 43). Given such dialec- 
tical reversals, then, how should we understand Laozi's 
claim that stillness generates knowledge, while mobility 
or action does not? How do we understand his claim that 
'[t]he further one goes, the less one knows’? 
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Here, as Qian Zhongshu points out in his commentary, 
Laozi is not talking about knowledge in the usual sense, 
as something one can learn from books or by experi- 
ence.” In fact, Laozi considers such knowledge harmful 
to the pursuit of the heavenly tao, for he believes that 
‘when with regard to learning one gains every day, with 
regard to tao one loses every day’ (chap. 48). Acquired 
knowledge about the external world becomes an impedi- 
ment to the full realization of tao internally. The knowl- 
edge Laozi talks about here is just such an internal 
realization, the true knowledge of tao, which is not to be 
gained through reading or experience of the outside 
world. The pursuit of fao is thus a quest of internal con- 
templation and meditation, not of something to be found 
outside one’s mind and heart. Perhaps we can compare 
this notion with Plato’s mystic idea that true knowledge 
is not gained from the outside but in one’s own soul as 
‘recollection.’ In this context, then, it makes sense to say 
that ‘[t]he further one goes, the less one knows.’ The spir- 
itual quest turns out to be a journey leading back to the 
mind, for ‘[t]urning back is the way that tao moves’ (chap. 
40). That is to say, the movement of tao and the way we 
come to know it all have the shape of a circle, in which the 
end-point merges with the beginning, the point of depar- 
ture. Here again we are reminded of the circle and cir- 
cumference discussed earlier with regard to Emerson’s 
and Dickinson’s works. 

The idea of turning back, or the image of home-com- 
ing, is of course a familiar metaphor for spiritual quest in 
several religious traditions. The story of the prodigal son 
(Luke 15:11-32) is one of the most well-known parables in 
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the Bible, in which the salvation of a lost soul in joining 
Christ is represented by a story of return, the coming 
back of a lost son to his father. This is clearly the image 
Augustine evoked at the end of book 4 of his Confessions 
when he addresses God, saying, ‘In you our good abides 
for ever, and when we turn away from it we turn to evil. 
Let us come home at last to you, O Lord, for fear that we 
be lost.” When Augustine confessed that he had been 
searching for God in all the wrong places outside before 
he finally found Him in his own memory, he was allud- 
ing to the parable of the prodigal son. 'See how I have 
explored the vast field of my memory in search of you, O 
Lord! And I have not found you outside it,’ says August- 
ine. "You were within me, and I was in the world outside 
myself.’”° The spiritual quest for God is represented as an 
internal search, a journey in which the outside world is 
the wrong place to go, and the final discovery is a turning 
back and turning inside, a homecoming symbolized by 
the parable of the prodigal son. Travel, journey, pilgrim- 
age, and wayfaring are predominant Christian meta- 
phors. ‘For there is no single theme, as Robert O'Connell 
comments, 'that sums up more compellingly Augustine's 
view of human life than this: we are all peregrini, souls on 
peregrinatio." Not only that, but the final arrival in the 
house of God is a return, that ‘peregrinatio, whether of the 
individual soul or of humanity in its totality, is perfect- 
ly circular, both beginning in the Father's house and 
(ideally) ending there. Just as we have discussed with 
regard to Emily Dickinson's poem, Emerson's essay, and 
Laozi's text, spiritual quest moves in a circle, a movement 
that goes out, but eventually comes back in. 
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Now the parable of a son straying from his father’s 
house only to return home humble and repentant, with a 
contrite heart, is also found in Buddhist literature. In the 
‘Faith-discernment’ chapter of the Saddharma Pundarika 
sūtra or the Lotus sūtra, and in the Sürangama sūtra, we 
find a similar story about a lost son finally recognized 
and accepted by his father. As W.E. Soothill observes, this 
Buddhist parable is meant to teach us that '[w]e, too, 
have wandered away and gone through all the miseries 
of life, being attached to lower things, but now the Bud- 
dha-wisdom is revealed to us, and we know that we are 
Buddha-sons."? For our purposes here, what is signifi- 
cant is the image of the reunion of father and son, the 
prodigal son's homecoming. In this parable, home 
becomes a symbol for the mind, a site of spiritual contem- 
plation, an internal space where religious experience 
takes place, while the outside world stands for the danger 
of temptation, the attachment to the carnal, the material, 
and lower things. 

In speaking of the search for intellectual beauty, Ploti- 
nus also makes use of the image of homecoming, of 
return to the father, of going back to the beginning and 
turning inside to the spiritual vis-à-vis the outside and 
the material. ‘He that has strength,’ says Plotinus, ‘let him 
arise and withdraw into himself, foregoing all that is 
known by the eyes, turning away for ever from the mate- 
rial beauty that once made his joy.’ Like Odysseus fleeing 
from the sorceries of Circe or Calypso, he who seeks intel- 
lectual beauty should also abandon ‘all the pleasure 
offered to his eyes and all the delight of sense filling his 
days,’ and return to the Fatherland. But the ‘Fatherland to 
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us is There whence we have come, and There is the 
Father.’ The journey back home is thus a spiritual journey 
that finally arrives not in the palace of Ithaca, Odysseus’s 
home, but at an inner vision. “This is not a journey for the 
feet,’ says Plotinus; ‘the feet bring us only from land to 
land; nor need you think of coach or ship to carry you 
away; all this order of things you must set aside and 
refuse to see: you must close the eyes and call instead 
upon another vision which is to be waked within you, a 
vision, the birth-right of all, which few turn to use.?? We 
may recall Laozi's claim that the Taoist sage knows all 
without stepping out of the door and sees all without 
looking out the window. Augustine might very well have 
had Plotinus in mind when, in putting emphasis on spir- 
itual rather than physical experience, he said in his Con- 
fessions: ‘The path that leads us away from you and brings 
us back again is not measured by footsteps or milestones. 
The prodigal son of the Scriptures went to live in a distant 
land to waste in dissipation all the wealth which his 
father had given him when he set out. But, to reach that 
land, he did not hire horses, carriages, or ships; he did not 
take to the air on real wings or set one foot before the 
other.?! As Laozi would have said, the one that moves is 
the spirit or the mind, but the physical body remains still. 

Many have commented on the importance of the circle 
or sphere in Neoplatonic metaphysics, in which every- 
thing emanates from the Absolute One and finally goes 
back to it. Plotinus maintains 'that as the Firsts exist in 
vision all other things must be straining towards the same 
condition; the starting-point is, universally, the goal.’** 
Thus, as R.T. Wallis observes, reversal or reversion is a 
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notion ‘basic to Neoplatonic metaphysics and to its mys- 
ticism. First, every being seeks to return to its cause 
(III.8.7. 17-18); secondly, since this is achieved through 
introversion, reversion upon one's cause coincides with 
reversion in contemplation upon oneself (VI.9.2. 33-43, cf. 
ibid. 7.29 ff).?? Robert McMahon also maintains that 
'return to the Origin' is a fundamental Neoplatonic idea 
that is also ‘fundamental to Augustine's thinking,’ and is 
particularly evident in the structure of the Confessions.” In 
Natural Supernaturalism, M.H. Abrams offers a detailed 
study of what he calls the ‘circuitous journey’ or ‘great cir- 
cle,’ particularly under the influence of Neoplatonism. 
This is the idea that ‘the course of all things is a circuit 
whose end is its beginning, of which the movement is 
from unity out to the increasingly many and back to unity, 
and in which this movement into and out of division is 
identified with the falling away from good to evil and the 
return to good.’ Abrams points out that the circular 
movement is a return to the self, symbolized by ‘the self- 
devouring serpent.” In the romantic period, post-Kant- 
ian philosophy and the work of many philosophically 
minded poets all ‘can be viewed as highly elaborated and 
sophisticated variations upon the Neoplatonic paradigm 
of a primal unity and goodness, an emanation into multi- 
plicity which is ipso facto a lapse into evil and suffering, 
and a return to unity and goodness." The idea of return 
is here combined with that of internal contemplation; thus 
from Plotinus and Augustine to post-Kantian philoso- 
phers and romantic poets, we find something very similar 
to Laozi's idea of the circular movement of tao and its con- 
templation — a process of introversion that goes not fur- 
ther out, but further in. 
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In the Chinese tradition, however, not only the Taoists 
and the Buddhists emphasize the introspective way of 
knowing; so do the Confucians in speaking of attaining 
their concept of tao. In the Confucian Analects, the Master 
asks a rhetorical question: ‘Is benevolence far away??? 
The implication is that benevolence, the supreme Confu- 
cian virtue, is to be sought inside and near at hand. The 
great Confucian thinker Mencius also says that ‘the tao is 
near by but one seeks it far off; a thing is easy but one 
does it as something difficult’ (vii.11), by which he meant 
to criticize those who do not start with themselves in 
their pursuit of tao. Once one has found tao ‘in oneself,’ 
says Mencius, one would ‘find its source wherever one 
turns’ (viii.14). He also made a famous claim that ‘[a]ll the 
ten thousand things are present within me. I turn to my 
self and remain true, and nothing is more joyful than that. 
Urging oneself to be tolerant, and there is no way nearer 
than this in seeking benevolence' (xiii.4).°? In other 
words, the best way to attain benevolence is to turn to 
oneself and draw on one's inner strength and resources. 
Of course, what the Taoists, the Confucians, the Bud- 
dhists, and the Neoplatonists try to attain differs in many 
ways, but the expressions of the search for tao, for benev- 
olence, for God or intellectual beauty do have a striking 
similarity, for they all represent the idea of reversal as 
return, the spiritual journey as an internal experience that 
leads one back to the mind. 

Reversal as return can be said to sum up the Christian 
concept of time and history as well. The Bible begins at the 
beginning of all things and ends in the revelation of the 
final ending, the eschatological vision of the apocalypse. 
Thus, the entire span of time and history is encompassed 
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in a divine perspective. God declares to John in Revela- 
tion: ‘Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, 
the first and the last’ (22:13, also 1:8, 11). This is exactly 
what the Archangel Raphael tells Adam in Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost: ‘O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom / All 
things proceed, and up to him return’ (5.469). Time begins 
in God’s creation and ends in Christ’s Second Coming 
when ‘time stand fixt,’ as Milton puts it (12.555). This 
relentlessly teleological view of history is at the same time 
a concept of history as a circular movement, a reversal 
and return. Abrams argues: “The shape of history implied 
by Revelation is a circular one which constitutes, as Karl 
Lówith has put it, “one great detour to reach in the end the 
beginning." "And he that sat upon the throne said, 
Behold, I make all things new." But the new is represented 
as a renewal, and the Endzeit as a recovery of the Urzeit.’*° 

The renewal or recovery of the lost paradise, the rever- 
sal of the fall of man, is also a spiritual renewal, an inter- 
nalization of the transcendental kingdom. As Milton 
describes it, the Archangel Michael tells Adam at the end 
of Paradise Lost that though the fallen couple is to face an 
immediate future of loss and hardships, with repentance 
and virtue, 


wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A paradise within thee, happier far. (12.585) 


No words can express better the internalization of a spir- 
itual quest, for the paradise to be regained is not to be 
sought in the outside world, but a spiritual paradise 
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‘within thee,’ and even more significantly, it is a paradise 
‘happier far’ than the original Garden of Eden. The 
renewal is therefore not just a recovery, but also an 
advance and improvement. As Abrams observes, the idea 
of renewal as improvement was later translated into the 
distinctive romantic figure of development as a spiral, the 
idea that ‘all process departs from an undifferentiated 
unity into sequential self-divisions, to close in an orga- 
nized unity which has a much higher status than the orig- 
inal unity because it incorporates all the intervening 
divisions and oppositions. As Hugo von Hoffmannsthal 
later epitomized the Romantic concept: “Every develop- 
ment moves ina spiral line, leaves nothing behind, reverts 
to the same point on a higher turning." 

In this sense, then, the idea of return is not simply a 
homecoming or repetition of the original, but also a rever- 
sal or negation of the original condition. Here we recog- 
nize the contour of dialectical reversal, the spiral shape as 
developed in German transcendental idealism from 
Schelling to Hegel. Schelling directly uses the language of 
Revelation in speaking of his spiral view of intellectual 
and historical process: 'I posit God as the first and the last, 
as Alpha and Omega,’ he says, ‘but as Alpha he is not 
what he is as Omega.’ At the beginning he is merely ‘Deus 
implicitus’; only ‘as Omega is he Deus explicitus.’** Hegel's 
dialectical syllogism, the tripartite progression of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, gives probably the most familiar 
expression to this spiral view, whether the issue under 
discussion is metaphysics, logic, history, religion, law, or 
art. In the dialectical process, negation is not the mere 
destruction of the previous stage, but its simultaneous 
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elimination and preservation, the famous Hegelian Aufhe- 
bung. Insofar as the original condition is preserved in the 
higher stage, negation in this way, as Hegel puts it, ‘is 
itself affirmation — indeed absolute affirmation.“ Thus 
philosophy, says Hegel, ‘shows itself as a circle that goes 
back into itself,’ and its ‘unique purpose, deed, and goal’ 
is ‘to arrive at the Concept of its concept and so to arrive 
at its return [into itself] and contentment.“ ‘The Concept 
of philosophy,’ says Hegel at the end of his Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, ‘is truth knowing itself, the idea thinking itself, 
the spirit living its thought.” In the process of knowing 
and thinking itself, philosophy takes the shape of a rever- 
sal, a return to its own Concept. 

In speaking of the movement of tao as always turning 
back, Laozi is talking precisely about the dialectical rever- 
sal as a circle. The word for ‘turning back’ in Chinese, fan, 
as Qian Zhongshu notes, ‘means both countering (weifan) 
in its negative sense, and returning (huifan) in its positive 
sense. What Hegel calls ‘the negation of the negation’ 
(Das zweite Negative, das Negative des Negation, ist jenes 
Aufheben des Widerspruchs) characterizes the same princi- 
ple.’ Laozi’s concise expression thus ‘epitomizes the prin- 
ciples of dialectics,’ while Hegel’s lengthy argument, says 
Qian, is ‘nothing but the unfolding and expansion of 
what is meant by the one phrase in the Laozi.” Dialectical 
reversal, in other words, is recognized by philosophers in 
both the East and the West. 

But recognition of the dialectical relationship of oppo- 
sites, the realization that things move in a course of rever- 
sals and returns, need not be limited to a philosophical 
vision. It is, as Qian Zhongshu argues, an insight ‘testified 
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by human experience and therefore cannot be monopo- 
lized by the mystics.” Poets and writers often give ex- 
pression to this profound insight in concrete and pleasant 
ways, embodied in sensory images and metaphors; their 
works of keen observation and subtle depiction make us 
realize how often knowledge and philosophical wisdom 
can be revealed through some seemingly common, famil- 
iar, even insignificant things in our daily life. Of the many 
examples Qian Zhongshu quotes, a poem by a Buddhist 
nun is quite revealing: 


All day long I sought for spring, but sought in vain; 

My straw sandals were all worn in treading paths in the 
fields. 

Returning home, I culled a bundle of plum blossoms and 
smelled, 

There it was, spring in full bloom on top of every single 
branch.?? 


Here, spring is found not far off but unexpectedly back 
home, after the nun has returned from the fields. Reading 
this simple poem, perhaps each of us may have a sense of 
familiarity, of having had a similar experience of finding 
something unexpectedly after searching for it in vain. The 
poem speaks to us on a literal level; but like the parable of 
the prodigal son, it can also point to something quite dif- 
ferent figuratively or allegorically. Considering that it was 
composed by a Buddhist nun around the tenth or elev- 
enth century in China, the figurative, allegorical meaning 
of a spiritual quest is certainly quite probable. For a more 
explicitly religious poem, like Henry Vaughan’s ‘The 
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Search,’ the literal meaning is in itself spiritual. Having 
sought in all the places mentioned in the Bible for Christ 
but failed to find Him, the speaker heard a voice telling 
him, 


Leave, leave thy gadding thoughts; 
Who Pores 
and spies 
Still out of Doores 
descries 
Within them nought. 


The search for Christ is again depicted as an inner experi- 
ence rather than a physical journey, and the one who goes 
‘out of Doores’ will find nothing ‘Within them.’ The poet 
says in conclusion: ‘Search well another world; who stud- 
ies this, / Travels in Clouds, seekes Manna, where none 
is.’ In ‘Resurrection and Immortality,’ Vaughan conceives 
of the returning of the soul as a renewal of its own essence: 


For no thing can to Nothing fall, but still 
Incorporates by skill, 

And then returns, and from the wombe of things 
Such treasure brings 

As Phenix-like renew’th 
Both life, and youth. 


Words like ‘return’ and ‘Phenix-like’ renewal depict the 
spiritual process as a reversal, the soul’s coming back to 
itself. ‘Home is where one starts from,’ as T.S. Eliot also 
says in ‘East Coker.’ The image of a phoenix-like renewal 
is clearly visible in Eliot’s line ‘In my end is my beginning.’ 
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In James Joyce’s novel A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, the sensitive young Stephen Dedalus somehow 
intuitively sensed that what he desired was not some- 
thing to be sought outside, deliberately. Stephen, Joyce 
writes, ‘wanted to meet in the real world the unsubstan- 
tial image which his soul so constantly beheld. He did not 
know where to seek it or how: but a premonition which 
led him on told him that this image would, without any 
overt act of his, encounter him.'? That encounter is, more 
than anything else, an inner experience, a moment of 
epiphany, a moment when Stephen felt that a ‘wild angel 
had appeared to him,’ and that he was feeling ‘the vast 
cyclic movement of the earth.?? There are many stories of 
quest and journey, from Dante’s Divine Comedy to Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim's Progress and the many modern variations 
of the quest myth, that carry a symbolic meaning of the 
spiritual through a graphic and realistic portrayal of the 
physical world. When the narrative is framed as a dream, 
as indeed many of them are, the return to the waking self 
is inevitable for the symbolic meaning to have any bear- 
ing on the life of the author and readers. 

A famous Chinese example of the quest story is the six- 
teenth-century novel Xi you ji, or Journey to the West, a fan- 
tastic tale based on one of the most celebrated religious 
pilgrimages in Chinese history, the journey that Xuan- 
zang, a seventh-century monk from Tang China, under- 
took to fetch Buddhist scriptures from India. In the novel, 
Xuanzang, or Tripitaka, is aided by three disciples on his 
treacherous journey, chief among them the Monkey King. 
The novel of one hundred chapters tells the story of how 
the pilgrims had to endure all sorts of difficulties and 
adventures, conquering monsters, demons, and hobgob- 
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lins along the way, one after another. Interestingly, at the 
very end, when they have reached their final destination, 
the set of sutras they receive from Buddha, the very goal 
of their pilgrimage all the way from China, turn out to be 
blank volumes with no words on the pages. Although 
they later return these for scriptures with texts, we are 
given to understand that it is only because these monks 
are still too ignorant to read the blank scriptures. What 
they are looking for is, or should be, the Buddha-wisdom 
that is internalized rather than put down in the external 
form of written language. As Anthony Yu remarks in a 
very informative discussion, internalization is the most 
important aspect of literary depictions of religious pil- 
grimage. 


Wile the literal action of the story, framed and governed by 
the historical events of Hstian-tsang’s travel, moves relent- 
lessly toward a final resolution found only in the pilgrim’s 
reaching his geographic goal, the allegorical elements 
throughout the narrative actually ridicule and mock any 
blind trust in the efficacy of distance and externality. 
Sacred space, from which the ultimate benefits of the pil- 
grim are to derive, is actually localized and internalized.” 


As we can see, dialectical reversal has a pervasive pres- 
ence in life and in our experiences of life, and in different 
ways religion, philosophy, and literature all teach us the 
wisdom of its recognition. The circular movement of the 
spirit or the mind reflects the cyclical movement of all 
things, and, as Emerson puts it, ^We are all our lifetime 
reading the copious sense of this first of forms.' Reversal 
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or return, the going out and coming back, is the basic 
form. That form of a round circle or turning sphere is 
essential not only to the operation of nature, but also to 
culture or the cultivation of the self, the concept of Bil- 
dung. As Gadamer explains in Truth and Method, Bildung 
as formation of the self entails first alienation, and then 
return to the self in an enriched form. “To recognize one’s 
own in the alien, to become at home in it, is the basic 
movement of the spirit, whose being consists only in 
returning to itself from what is other,’ says Gadamer. And 
ultimately, return is the goal, because ‘what constitutes 
the essence of Bildung is clearly not alienation as such, 
but the return to oneself — which presupposes alien- 
ation.’ Indeed, religion and philosophy all teach the 
wisdom of dialectical reversal, but perhaps we can say 
that while religion and philosophy teach in mysterious or 
abstract ways, literature disseminates similar ideas by 
way of concrete examples. A literary work ‘coupleth the 
general notion with the particular example’ and thus pre- 
sents a ‘perfect picture.’ As Sir Philip Sidney puts it so 
elegantly, the poet ‘yieldeth to the powers of the mind an 
image of that whereof the philosopher bestoweth but a 
wordish description.’ Once we realize that the concrete, 
material form of literature can convey ideas that philoso- 
phers and religious mystics struggle with in their abstract 
discourse and arcane language, we may recognize that 
the material is what really leads us to the spiritual, that 
knowledge of the outside world is necessary, after all, 
even for the internalization of knowledge, the final return 
to the inner self and the mind. Without going out, one 
cannot come back in, and without the detour, there can be 
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no reversal or return. That is, indeed, the very essence of 
dialectics. In the edifying moment of acquiring knowl- 
edge, in the fusion of the self and other, the opposites 
become reconciled, and a sense of a new and enriched self 
is formed. 

If we now return to Emily Dickinson’s poem, which I 
quoted at the beginning, we may recognize that the 
fusion of the inside and outside, self and other, is perhaps 
exactly what the poet meant by saying that there is no 
longer the distinction of element or implement, the body 
or the spirit. With those lines of poetic incantation and 
that image of a bird blending into the sky, we eventually 
come to the reconciliation of opposites, the fusion of the 
inner and the outer world, and we appreciate the sense of 
completeness expressed by an imaginary arc or circle sur- 
rounding the self: 


And place was where the presence was, 
Circumference between. 
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